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T OmMmOrrTow 
A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


ington means concentration on budget figures 

for January’s Congress and specifically an at- 

tempt to make a good showing—on paper at 
least—for the next campaign. 


P isin me ROOSEVELT’S return to Wash- 


The orthodox idea that two and two make four and 

not five, and the growing sensitiveness of the Ameri- 
can people about continuing deficits, make the task of 
economizing rather imperative. But on the other side 
is the Federal Government’s pledge to “make work”—an 
expensive process that is eating into the increasing tax 
receipts rather heavily and leaving deficits per month 
30 per cent greater than last year. 


Mr. Roosevelt promised to put 3,500,000 employ- 
ables back to work by November 1. This now has 
been postponed till December 1. The object was to 
end the dole but the employables will in effect only be 
transferred from one set of relief books to another. The 
camouflage, however, may help the morale of those 
employed. 
oh . 
Private industry, as the President 


said over the radio, is beginning to 
absorb the unemployed. But the 
rate isn’t fast enough to gloat about. 
Improvement has set in, in fact it 
has been steady ever since the Supreme Court made it 
clear by unanimous opinion that confiscation of private 
business and destruction of private rights would not be 
tolerated without a constitutional amendment. 


PICKUP IN JOBS 
IS PROCEEDING 
AT A SLOW RATE 


There will be even more improvement in the next 

few months provided, of course, the international sit- 
uation doesn’t bring adverse factors for our trade. The 
signs of an easing of tension abroad have been welcomed 
here as possibly meaning an enlarged foreign market if 
peace does come. 

The Administration has ahead of it some serious 

mathematical problems—how to spread the present 
funds into 1937, thus making unnecessary any requests 

[Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.) 
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(PLUS HANDLING CHARGES) 
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458,008,600 


$81,225, 00( 
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$580,086,000 


MARGIN OF 
BAKER AND RETAILER 


® (INCLUDING LABOR AND PRODUCTION COSTS, 


PROCESSING 
TAX 
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*414,718, 200 


CINCLUDING LABOR ANB PRODYLTION COSTS 
DISTRIBUTION, ETC.) 


388,255,500 


More Millions For Less Bread 


An Increase of $100,000,000 in the Nation's Bread Bill in Three Years— 
Consumption Drops Half Billion Loaves Annually—Where the Money Goes 


READ for the American family 
absorbs increasing millions of 
the dollars in the housewife’s 

allowance. 

During the months from Septem- 
ber, 1932, to September, 1935, an ad- 
vance of one and six-tenths cents a 
loaf added nearly $100,000,000 to the 
family bread bill. 

More would have been added had 
not the price rise from a national 
average of 6.7 cents a pound loaf to 
8.3 cents cut half a billion from the 
number of loaves eaten by the Ameri- 
can people 

700 MILLIONS FOR BREAD 

Now another price rise is occurr- 
ing in communities from one end of 
the country to another. The bread 
bill that now is estimated at $674,- 
167,500 will pass the $700,000,000 
mark, unless people eat much less or 
bake: more at home. 

Just where does this money go 
after leaving the housewife’s pocket- 
book ? 

The answer to that question, af- 
forded by the pictogram at the top 
of this page, is given by figures of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

They show first of all that the 
farmer is getting more money for 
less wheat going into the loaf of 
bread. 

His share of the housewife’s bread 
bill back in 1932 was around $58,- 
000,000. In 1935 the cost of the 
wheat going into bread sold by bakers 
rose to $132,000,000. 


But that was not all. There was 


in addition a processing tax that 
added $40,000,000 to the 1935 wheat 
bill. This item was not present 
back in 1932. When combined with 
the cost of wheat going into bread, 
the total was about $172,500,000, 
which meant that the wheat farmer 
received nearly three times as much 
for his part of the bread bill as he 
did three years ago. 


OTHER INGREDIENTS UP 


Other than wheat, farmers re- 


ceived an increased share, too. In-° 


gredients, aside from wheat, rose in 
value from $58,000,000 to $81,000,- 
000. Included were such items as 
lard and lard substitutes, milk, sugar 
and yeast. 

When the farmer had been given 
his increased return, less remained in 
total dollars for the miller and the 
baker and the retailer. 

The miller who turned wheat into 
flour got $49,600,000 for his work in 
1932 and $31,700,000 in 1935. This 
sharp decline was due in part to the 
smaller amount of wheat turned into 
flour. Drought and crop control had 
made wheat scarce enough to require 
that millions of bushels be brought 
in from outside the country, 

The baker and retailer who re- 
ceived $416,700,000 as their share of 
the 1932 bread bill were getting 
around $387,200,000 for their share 
in 1935. 

It was this decline in the amount 
available for the man who makes the 
bread and the man who sells it that 
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has led to the latest rise In the price 
charged housewives. 

Bakers and retailers contend that 
not only has their share of the bread 
dollar fallen but that the cost of 
making bread and the cost of dis- 
tributing it has gone higher owing 
to increased labor costs, increased 
rents and other increases in the cost 
of doing business. 


REASONS FOR RISE 

As Government officials see it, the 
bread price issue gets down to this: 

The rise in price of bread that al- 
ready had occurred between Sep- 
tember, 1932, and September 1935, 
covered the increased cost of ma- 
terials going into bread, as well as 
the processing tax Which went into 
effect in 1933. = 

But the lower consumption of 
bread due to higher prices and the 
increased costs of manufacture and 
distribution, including code costs, 
were not fully covered. 

On that basis, officials say, a new 
increase in bread prices at this time 
may be partly justified. 

When the price in cents of a singJe 
loaf of bread is broken up into shares 
going to each of the major factors 
entering into cost, it shows the fol- 
lowing: 


Sept.,’32 Sept.,’35 
Farmers’ share ..... .67 1.63 


Miller’s share ...... 57 39 
Other ingredients .. .67 1.00 
Bakers and retailers. 4.79 4.78 


Total in cents .... 8.30 
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WHAT’S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 


PEND OR SAVE)? President, back from his va- 
S cation, ponders on the necessity of throwing cer 
tain past policies into reverse. 

The Press Frowns on the Triple A as the Adminis- 

tration hails it as a permanent, rather than an 
emergency agency. 

Europe on the doorstep again. Great Britain and 

the League of Nations knock at the door but United 
States, her 1914 thumb still in a bandage, remains fears 
ful of the fire. Neutrality and embargoes, ships, men 
and guns come back into the official vocabulary. 

New Labor Agreements: Voluntary wage and hour 

provisions drawn up by certain industries. Craft 
versus vertical unions still discussed—press favors the 
latter. 

The American Holocaust: Accidents at home and at 

work greater than the toll of war or the automobile, 

Will December end the Dole? Works-Progress 

Administrator Hopkins, back from the high seas, is 
highly optimistic. 

On the Farm Front: The Triple A defends higher 

food prices. 

The States start treaty-making. The “Compact 

Plan” welds interests of adjoining communities. 

The organized workers campaign to amend the 

Constitution to validate wage and hour laws, 

President, pleading for private charity, praises 

private industry’s part in providing jobs. 
¢ Gosh! How the Money rolls in. But the Treasury 

pauses to ponder on who it is that is paying for 
the billions spent on Government issues. 

The Utilities, still fighting for their rights, make 

concessions. 

These and other important and interesting articles 

appear on the following pages. 
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LONG-RANGE PLANS FOR THE AAA 

As corn and hog farmers gather at the polls 
to declare their will for or against continuance 
of the Administration’s program of production 
control, the President addresses a word to the 
nation on agricultural adjustment and its hoped- 
for future. Says he: 

“The time has come when the AAA will prove 
as important in stimulating certain kinds of 
production as it has been in removing recent 
burdensome surpluses. 

“The flexible adjustment program of the future 
can be made to serve the permanent advantage 
of producer and consumer, ironing out the suc- 
cession of gluts and shortages which have al- 
ternately wrecked farm income and penalized 
city people with too high prices.” 


NAVAL RACE AND AN ARMS PARLEY 


In the face of gathering speed in a world-wide 
naval armaments race, Uncle Sam receives—and 
accepts—an invitation from London to attend a 
conference on naval limitation. The date is set 
for Dec. 2. 

The former agreement, reached in 1930, was 
renounced by Japan last year on the ground that 
she could not accept a position o. inferiority be- 
low Great Britain and the United States. This 
attitude is now declared to admit of a modifica- 
tion, the new formula being equality of defensive 
power, which does not necessarily mean equality 
in tonnage of ships. 

Uncovering momentarily the deeper issues that 
underlie armaments, Japan hints of the de- 
sirability of discussing the distribution among 
nations of raw materials and natural resources. 

To which hint Secretary of the Navy Swanson 
replies: “Naval matters are enough.” 


A PRESIDENTIAL PLEA FOR CHARITY 
Appealing to the nation for maximum support 

of private charities, President Roosevelt reports 

at the some 


time the most hopeful progress of 





~—Wide World | 
‘WE'VE JUST BEGUN TO FIGHT’ | 
Dr. F. E. Townsend, and Mrs. Townsend, oj 
Long Beach, Calif., still believe, despite the 
passage by the Federal Government of the So- 
cial Security Act, that their plan for old-age 
pensions is the only solution of the problem. 
Here they are making arrangements for the 
| first national convention of Towsendites in 
| Chicago. 


| 
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private industry seen for the past year and a 
half. 

He cites figures from the Department of Labor 
telling of an increase in employment of 350,000 
persons in September over August. Index of em- 
ployment is at highest point since November, 
1930, and that for pay rolls at a peak not at- 
tained since May, 1931. These figures apply to 
reporting industries only and, according to the 
President, would be considerably expanded if all 
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industry were covered. 

Progress claimed since the advent of the New 
Deal: A gain in employment of 5 million persons 
and in weekly pay rolls a gain of 104 million 
dollars. 

x k * 


LABOR TACKLES THE CONSTITUTION 


The battle over the Constitution opens as the 
American Federation of Labor votes to have its 
Executive Council frame a Constitutional amend- 
ment which would give Congress power over labor 
relations throughout all industry and enable it 
to make valid laws for social welfare. 

The Federation thus takes up the challenge 
set forth by President Roosevelt when he de- 
clared, after the Supreme Court's NRA decision, 
that the power of Congress over industry is the 
outstanding problem on which the country must 
make up its mind in the next five or ten years. 


WORK RELIEF GOES INTO HIGH 

In a sudden spurt of speed, the Comptroller 
General's office releases funds that may get the 
work-relief program into full operation in No- 
vember. 

The goal is transfer of 31% million persons 
from the dole to work relief. In most cases this 
does not mean a change from idleness to labor, 
Since already more than half the recipients of 
relief perform a certain amount of work in re- 
turn for the allowances. What it does mean is 
a shift in emphasis from allowance to a wage, 
though in some cases the wage is lower than 
the allowance. 

Essence of the transfer problem is getting the 
legality of each project approved by the Comp- 
troller General—a requirement insisted on by 
the President.. Under the old CWA made-work 





























What the Federal Government Is Doing—A Close-up View of National Affairs— 


+ + 


program, approval of the total sum only was re- 
quired. Purpose of the change is to insure 
worth-while projects instead of leaving their se- 
lection to local officials. 
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SPEEDING AN AAA TAX VERDICT 

Wishing to know the worst or the best, but to 
know it as soon as possible, the Department of 
Justice asks the Supreme Court to hear the 
test case on processing taxes on November 20. 
The case involves refusal of the Hoosac Mills to 
pay the tax, which, it claims, is unconstitutional. 

The processing taxes provide the wherewithal 
to pay benefits to farmers for their cooperation 
in production control. 

Reason for the desired haste is explained by 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau, who 
shows that collection of these taxes for the first 
three months of the present fiscal year (begin- 
ning July 1) is 83 million dollars behind last 
year’s collections for these months, practically 
all the decrease being accounted for by refusal of 
processors to pay. 

“Collection of other taxes,” says Mr. Morgen- 
thau, “is 123 million dollars ahead of last year.” 

x < * 


A BATTLE OVER BREAD PRICES 


Words fly between the National Bakers Associa- 
tion and the Consumers Council of the AAA. 
The subject: Bread prices. 

Inquires the Consumers Council: “On what 
grounds are you planning a one-cent rise in the 
price of bread, when the increase in wheat costs 
would justify only half this increase?” 

Reply the bakers: “The Association has no 
plan for raising prices, which are determined 
locally. Past increases have been due to the ac- 
tion of the AAA in adding to costs by raising the 
price of wheat and imposing processing taxes in 
addition.” 

* * 


BLAZING A TRANS-PACIFIC TRAIL 


Feathering lightly to earth after its first re- 
turn trip across the Pacific Ocean, a Pan-Amer- 
ican Airways “¢elipper ship” blazes the trail for 
inaugurating a trans-Pacific mail service be- 
tween Ca@lifornig and China. 

Two aéys later Postmaster ‘General Fapley. an- 
nounces the/prospective award to this Company 
of a contract for carrying mail over'the 8,000-mile 
route. The pay for a basic load of 800 pounds is 
placed at $2.00 a mile. Postage rate to China is 
tentatively set at $1.00 per half ounce. 

The route extends from San Francisco to Can- 
ton, China, but for the present airplanes will go 
only as far as Manila via Hawaii and Guam. The 
Manila-Canton stretch will be served by boat. 

m * « 


COAL COMPANIES V. THE GUFFEY ACT 


Five powerful coal companies throw down the 
gauntlet to the National Coal Commission, an- 
nouncing their intention of refusing to sign the 
coal code which goes into effect on Nov. 1. 

Beginning the same day a tax of 15 per cent 
is imposed on the value of all coal mined, 90 per 


Underwood & Underwood Wide World 
ABOUT THE PRICE OF BREAD 
Donald Montgomery (left), Consumers’ Coun- 
sel of the AAA, charges bakers with prepara- 
tions for an unjustified, general increase in 
the price of bread, but Henry Stude, presi- 
dent of the American Bakers Association, re- 
plies that if the price is raised, the AAA will 
be to blame, 











cent of it being remitted to signers of the code. 
There is no legal penalty for refusal to adhere 
to the code, but a refusal to pay the tax would 
bring court action. 

Thus is foreshadowed the second court battle 
against the Guffey Coal Act. The first is an 
application for an injunction against its ad- 
ministration asked by the Carter Coal Company 
of Washington, D.C. Argument on the applica- 
tion is set for Oct. 28. 

x & & 


LABOR BOARD HEARS ITS FIRST CASE 


First unfair iabor practice case under the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act opens at Pittsburgh, 
the Labor Board sitting. to hear complaints 
against the Greyhound Lines, Inc., for alleged 
discharge of employes on account of union ac- 
tivities. 

Defense by the company:. The Board has no 
jurisdiction; the law is unconstitutional because 
it delegates legislative rthe Fae stakes 
from, the company property Without’ due process 
of law, deprives the company of-the right of trial 
by jury and attempts to regulate labor relations 
in operations which are not interstate. 

The Board overrules objections to its jurisdic- 
tion and proceeds to take evidence on two ques- 
tions, namely: 

Were employes discharged for union activities? 

Does the company give aid to its company 
union? ae 

An affirmative answer to either question would 
mean violation of the law by the company. 


se & 
1S SUPREME COURT A USURPER? 
Has the Supreme Court usurped authority to 
invalidate United States laws? 
On this question Governor Floyd B. Olson of 


Current Happenings and What They Mean 
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+ Minnesota issues a challenge to debate with any 
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reputable lawyer, “possibly John W. Davis, for- 
mer Democratic candidate for the Presidency.” 

Says Governor Olson: “Nowhere in the Con- 
stitution is the Supreme Court given authority 
to deciare a law invalid. That power has been 
read into the Constitution by the Court itself.” 

Attacking the NRA decision, he declares that 
the Court there held that chickens, though 
brought across State lines, were not in interstate 
commerce, yet in the North Dakota grain case 
it had held that wheat in State elevators was 
potentially in interstate commerce. In one case, 
he argues, the State’s authority was struck 
down: in the other, the Federal Government's 
was denied, the two results being achieved by 
contradictory rulings. 


* * 


POULTRY TRADE FACES A NEW CODE 


Poultry dealers of New York City, whose chal- 
lenge to the Recovery Act was the nemesis of the 
NRA codes, enjoy a short-lived freedom from 
Federal regulation. It comes to an end on Nov- 
ember 24, when the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration puts into effect a system of licenses 
for poultry dealers, the licensees being compelled 
to comply with a prescribed code of business 
practices. 

Basis for the regulation is an amendment to 
the Stockyards Act, under which the AAA may 
issue such licenses. Those issued cover New Jer- 
sey as well as New York. 

The Stockyards Act already has stood the test 
of a Supreme Court decision. 


x * * 


FARM ELECTRIFICATION UNDER WAY 


Program for electrifying the farms gets away 
to a start with approval! of the first loan for the 
purpose by the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration. 

The loan goes to an irrigation district in the 
Imperial Valley of California, which intends to 
use $700,000 in constructing 497 miles of trans- 
mission and distribution lines. The REA has 100 
million dollars to use for such loans;. this.is the 
first approved by the agency in the five months 
of its life. 


Much larger applications have been made by, ; 
private utility companies, but they have not been ue 


approved because the utilities wish loans extend- 
ing over a longer period than the REA considers 
desirable. Its terms are 20 years at 3 per cent. 

x « Ox 


ANOTHER HURDLE FOR PWA 

One more obstacle rises in the pathway. of the 
Public Works Administration’s housing program, 
for whose 46 slum clearance projects 133 million 
dollars have been allocated. 

The obstacle is a ruling of the Comptroller 
General's office that no part of the rental re- 
ceived from the houses or apartments may legally 
be diverted to pay local taxes for municipal serv- 
ices, such as sewers, water, lighting and streets. 
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That— 
The Treasury is putting its foot 


down on a suggestion from high 
quarters that the 
billion dollar stabilization fund be 
diverted mext year to pay the 
soldiers’ bonus. Argument is that 
the money “woula come too easily” 
and would serve to build up further 
excess bank reserves that already 
are near the bursting point. 


x *k x 


country’s two 


That t 

The AAA is getting ready to tie 
wheat, tobacco, corn-hog and cot- 
ton farmers to four year programs 
for production prior to a Supreme 
Court ruling on the legality of 
processing taxes. Then, if the 
Court upsets the taxes, Congress 
will be expected to feel obligated 
to the growers with whom the 
Government has contracts, adding 
to pressure for a substitute tax. 
That— 

Although the first slum clearance 
project to be finished by PWA will 
be completed at Atlanta, Ga., dur- 
ing the next few months, no de- 
cision has been made as to whether 


the Federal Government will as- 
sume direct management or 
whether management. will be 


turned over to the city. 


That— warnings from Public Works Ad- That— 

Budget makers, now busy with ministrator Ickes to speed up con- President Roosevelt's interest in 
preparation for the 1937 fiscal year struction. higher prices, stimulated by Prof. 
plans of the Federal Government, * * x George F. Warren and Prof. James 
are aiming for a deficit of less nya _ Harvey Rogers, is giving way to a 


than $2,000,000,000 and think that 
they can make it. Some talk of 
one billion as the mark but that is 
ruled out as too optimistic. 

* ow x 
That— 
Government publicity departments 
are peddling stories of New Deal 
activities to nationally read maga- 
zines. The magazines get the use 
of well-known names and interest- 
ing “copy” free of charge, while 
the Government gets the benefit of 
publicity. 


> 2 * 
That— 

Progress continues to be reported 
on reciprocal trade agreements 


with foreign nations. Attention of 
the President is required now to 
make important policy decisions 
before final stages of negotiations 
can be entered. 
* x i 

That 

Work has not been started on up- 
wards of $100,000,000 worth of non- 
Federal projects under the original 
PWA program, despite repeated 


Quarrels brewing between heads of 
regular and emergency agencies 
over personnel may soon reach the 
breaking point. Reason is that 
emergency agencies in several in- 
stances have drafted valuable em- 
ployes from the permanent bureaus 
by offering substantial salary in- 
creases which the regular agencies 
are unable to pay. 

ik * 
That— 
The Labor Department has quietly 
but carefully been making the first 
official Government estimate ever 
to be made of membership in trade 
unions and will soon announce its 
findings. 


That— 

Marriner S. Eccles, governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board has a com- 
plete slate of candidates to offer 
the President for jobs on the new 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System. None of the pres- 
ent members of the Federal Re- 
serve Board is included, insiders 
say. 


new interest in lower prices as a 
recovery measure. New Deal ad- 
visers now refer to the money- 
tinkering and price raising efforts 
as dominated by “farmer psychol- 
ogy.” They think that recovery 
lies in lower industrial prices. 


x * * 


That— 

White House advisers are said to 
be urging smaller expenditures in 
the new relief program which will 
be offered to Congress next session. 
The States will probably stop play- 
ing “second fiddle” to Washington 
officials. In addition, the new re- 
lief program is expected to call for 
a public works fund under the 
half-billion dollar mark. 


* .@ + 
That— 

High Treasury officials are pri- 
valely saying that Government 


guaranteed bonds can not now be 
sold at as high a price as in the 
past. Competition with private 
financing is confidentially given 
as the reason. 























+ Many municipalities threaten withdrawal of the 
services unless taxes are paid. 
A possible way out: Amendment of the law 
permitting payment for local services. 
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MORE MONEY FOR WATERWAYS? 


To muster support for waterway improvements, 
a call goes out to State Governors, mayors, cham- 
bers of commerce and interested trade groups 
to send delegates to a national rivers and har- 
bors congress at New Orleans, La., on Decem- 
ber 13. 

Immediate purpose is stated to be preparation 
of a legislative program for the United States 
Congress under which a larger portion of ex- 
pendable funds may be routed to this form of 
public works. 

Among the merits claimed are: 

1.—A large portion (about 80 per cent) of the 
money spent goes into labor. 

2.—The projects increase permanently the na- 
tional wealth. 

3.—They serve for national defense and pro- 
tection of life and property. 

4.—Projects already are blue-printed to begin 
on short notice. 

« *” ” 


BATTLE LINES WIDEN IN PORT STRIKE 


Lines of battle widen in the strike of seamen in 
Gulf coast ports, now in its fourth week. 

Demanded by the longshoremen is an increase 
in pay rates under a new contract as of October 
1. Union officers had accepted a compromise 
which the rank and file refused to ratify. 

Defying the strikers, owners began operation of 
the ships by non-union labor, endeavoring to 
handle the large cotton shipments destined for 
abroad. Picket-line violence flared; bullets 
found their men. 

Next move, promised by Joseph P. Ryan, head 
of the Longshoremen’s union, is a boycott by un- 
ion workers in all American ports against un- 
loading cargoes from gulf ports. The boycott is 
scheduled to go into effect on November 1. 






Harris & Ewing | 


‘HOW BIG A NAVY?’ 
Admiral William H. Standley, Chief of Naval | 
Operations, whom Washington observers be- | 
lieve will be chosen to lead the American dele- | 
gation to the forthcoming parley on interna- 
tional naval limitations in London, 











AID FOR 100,000 STUDENTS 


For one college student in every ten Uncle 
Sam this year plans to provide part-time em- 
ployment. 

So announces the National Youth Adminis- 
tration, allocating 1% million dollars a month 
to aid more than 100,000 who otherwise would 
be unable to attend college. Total number of 
young ‘persons in institutions of higher educa- 
tion: is estimated at 1,160,000. 

Tasks to which recipients of aid will be as- 
signed include directing playgrounds, studying 
civic activities, and investigating various types 
of public records, 

: ¢ 2 


THE TOWNSENDITES CARRY ON 


Unmindful of Congressional rejection of their 
old age pension plan in favor of the Adminis- 
tration’s social security program, supporters of 
the. Townsend scheme for payment of $200 a 
month i9 each person over 60 meet in conven- 
tion at Chicago, 6.000 strong. 

Claimed is a membership in excess of 5,000,000, 
which leaders hope to quadruple in less than a 
year as organization work is pressed. 

The plan calls for raising of the necessary rev- 
enue by a tax on all business transactions, only 
those amounts being paid out which are actually 
received. Recipients would be required to spend 
each month all which they receive, thereby cre- 
ating an effective demand for products which 
would enable industry to operate at or near 
Capacity and so bring a sustained prosperity. 


OK on 


TRAINING FUTURE U. S. EXECUTIVES 

Looking toward a day of need for more and 
more skilled Government administrators, the 
Rockefeller Foundation sets aside funds to be 
used as scholarships enabling promising college 
graduates to act as “internes” to prominent Gov- 
ernment officials, 

Under the plan, 30 persons will be chosen each 
year from college graduating classes for such 
training in public service. Behind the idea is a 
belief that immediate steps should be taken here 
to build up a personnel trained in Government 
work comparable to the class of civil servants in 
England and France. 
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eve of a decision by the Supreme 
Court to determine the fate of proc- 
essing taxes, is endeavoring to en- 
trench the New Deal farm program 
deeply in the nation’s economic 
system. 

He announced on October 25 that 
the AAA plan for controlling farm 
production now has passed out of 
| its emergency stage and is to be 


‘Tomorrow 





A LOOK AHEAD 











transformed into a “long-time, 
[Continued From Page 1.] more permanent plan for American 
from Congress in January for | #8riculture. 


Contracts, running for four years, 
from 1936 to 1939, are being offered 
farmers who grow wheat and rye. 

The vote Saturday, Oct. 26, by 
producers of corn and hogs, to de- 
termine farmer sentiment on a new 
control program for those com- 
modities, will, according to plans 
now drafted, be followed by an of- 
fer of a four-year contract to those 
farmers. 

The same term is written into 
contracts being prepared for cotton 
farmers. 


3 MILLION CONTRACTS 

Present plans call for 3,000,000 
contracts to be signed by individual 
farmers binding them, subject to 
some rights of termination, to gauge 
their production of foodstuffs and 
cotton to the control program out- 
lined by the AAA in Washington. 

Those contracts should be signed, 
in the opinion of officials, before the 
Supreme Court late in December or 
early next year determines whether 
the taxes to raise the funds for use 
in fulfilling the Government’s obli- 
gation to the contracting farmers 
are legal. 

The President already has re- 
vealed his determination to find 
new taxes to take the place of the 
present taxes levied on cotton, corn, 
hogs, wheat, rye, tobacco, peanuts, 
and sugar, if the Supreme Court 
says that they cannot continue in 
their present form. 

A ‘PERMANENT’ AAA 

Mr. Roosevelt, in a statement to 
newspapermen, said that the pres- 
sent farm program—in his opinion 
—is here to stay. 

“As I see it,” he said, “this pro- 
gram has two principal objectives. 

“First, to carry out the declared 
policy of Congress to maintain and 
increase the gains thus far made, 
thereby avoiding the danger of a 
slump back into the conditions 
brought about by our national neg- 
lect of agriculture. 

“Second, to broaden present ad- 
justment operations so as to give 
farmers increasing incentives for 
conservative and efficient use of the 
nation’s soil resources. 

“Decentraliz of machinery to 
get more efficient administration 
closer to the farmers already has 
begun, and will be vigorously con- 
tinued. To simplify administration, 
the AAA will work toward the ob- 
jective of one contract per farm. 
The modifications planned, in addi- 
tion to making administration eas- 
ier, will facilitate production adjust- 
ment either upward or downward.” 

In other words, as one farm pro- 
gram official expressed it, controlled 
agriculture, using the machinery of 
Government to give it effect, is here 
to stay if the existing officials have 
their way. 

Steps now will be taken to iron 
out wrinkles that have irritated 
farmers and to arrange the ma- 
chinery of control for long-time use. 

What about ideas now being ad- 


billions more in addition to the 
$4,800,000,000 obtained last year. 


Direct relief is the least expen- 
sive of the current plans and 
the Administration is quietly re- 
treating on the made-work idea 
except, of course, to resume in 
substance the old CWA—Civil 
Works Administration—w ith 
tasks all the way from leaf-raking 
to “boon doggling.” 
7, TF 
Sympath with 
HOSTILITY TO the " pieaendian 
BUSINESS NO position in its di- 
RECOVERY AlDlemma of trying to | 
find jobs for mil- | 
lions and still keep from making 
bigger deficits after 1936 than be- 
fore will be felt by those who do 
not think any other course should 
have been pursued. The opposi- | 
tion, however, will insist that a 
proper policy of cooperation be- 
tween government and business 
would have meant a business boom 
a year ago and a large dent in the 
unemployment totals. 


The significance of the con- 

troversy at the moment is 
that the President will be obliged 
to follow a conservative trend for 
several months anyway. For one 
thing he has won the left wing and 
has no important opposition on 
that side. He has lost the confi- 
dence of the right wing and will 
try everything he can to recover 
strength among the conservatives. 


Opposition sentiment, how- 
ever, is not confined to busi- 
ness men. The growing cost of 
living is interesting the city folks. 
The regimentation and restriction 
policy is interesting many farmers 
who feel that as prices have risen 
they should be permitted to throw 
off government controls at least 
till America can feed herself again 
and stop importing foodstuffs. 
, 3 & 
But the Presi- 
INTENSIFIED dent and his lieu- 
CAMPAIGN TOtenants Secretary 
KEEP UP AAA Wallace, and Ches- 
“= teMDavis have dug }* 
into the agricultural problem 
with renewed intensity. Now 
they are offering four-year con- 
tracts to the farmer and prom- 
ising that in due time he will be 
permitted to stimulate produc- 
tion. Only one side of the story 
is being presented to the farmers 
through government propaganda 
but it is significant that there is 
substantial opposition neverthe- 
less to the AAA policies in various 
commodities. 


Continued purchases by the 

American people of Japanese 
cotton cloth made from raw cotton 
bought at world prices in India, at 
figures cheaper than our own 
prices for raw cotton with their 
heavy processing taxes piled on 








them, will make something of an 
issue for the southern cotton 
farmer to consider, and the answer 
isn’t merely to embargo Japanese 
print cloths. The trouble goes 
deeper. We have lost foreign 
markets by our AAA policies and 
little is being done to regain them 
for the future. 
- = 


The Supreme 
PLAN TO GET Court will soon de- 


AROUND AAA cide on the consti- 
TAX DECISION tutionality of the 
processing tax, but 

already the AAA is designing al- 
ternatives intended to accomplish 
the very same thing—subsidy— 
and thus postpone other court 
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tests till after the 1936 election is 
over—which time incidentally 
will mark the beginning of a 
realistic reverse in some govern- 
ment policies hitherto glorified 
as meaning a new social and eco- 
nomic order. 


The influence that will be 

strongest in compelling such a 
turn will be the fiscal situation 
and the inability of the govern- 
ment to maintain its credit unless 
it strengthens the economic sys- 
tem to make possible a flow of tax 
receipts in sufficient abundance to 
balance a Federal budget. 

Davip LAWRENCE. 
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Swins to Permanent Policies Gets Under 


Way as President Pledges Contin- 
uance of Program 





vanced for substitute plans in the 
event the Supreme Court upsets the 
present AAA? Increasing attention 
is being attracted to the idea of 
using Federal funds to subsidize ex- 
ports of tarm products. Do AAA 
Officials look with interest on this 
idea? 

The answer to those questions is 
given by Chester Davis, Administra- 
tor of the present Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act. Mr. Davis is an old- 
timer in the farm relief movement. 
He was an original leader in the 
movement for the McNary-Haugen 
plan which twice was vetoed by for- 
mer Presidents and which was based 
on the idea of subsidized exports— 
otherwise known as dumping. 

Mr. Davis revealed during the 
past week that the AAA, with $100,- 
000,000 made available by Congress 
to finance sale of farm products 
abroad, has been investigating this 
method of dealing with farm sur- 
pluses. Thus far, he said, not much 
progress could be reported. Exam- 
ples were furnished to show why. 


OBSTACLES OF LOW PRICES 


“In 1934,” Administrator Davis 
said, “a drive was made to induce 
the AAA to subsidize butter exports 
to the consumer cooperatives of 
Great Britain. We found that, tak- 





ing preferential duties, freight, and 
the lower world price into account, 
they would pay 8 cents a pound for 
butter then selling for 24 cents in 
New York. In other words, we would 
have been compelled to pay 16 cents 
a@ pound out of the Treasury of the 
United States for the privilege of 
selling Great Britain butter for 
eight cents a pound. 

“Take anotner example. California 
raisin exports have fallen off, 
largely to Canada and Germany. 
We find that it would be necessary 
to give the raisins away and throw 
in twenty dollars a ton to boot, to 
hurdle the Dominion preferential 
tariff into Canada. 

“Germany could buy our cotton, 
and lots of it, without any subsidy, 
if we would agree to let Germany 
pay for the cotton by shipping goods 
to us. The trouble starts over what 
goods to let in. Nearly everything 
imported competes with something 
produced by some one in the United 
States. 

“Recently we were looking into 
the possibility of an export bounty 
on rye. On the day the report was 
made to me, the Hamburg rye price 
was so low that we would have had 
to give the rye away and perhaps 
pay part of the freight to move it to 
Europe.” 


fertility. Some of the policing of inated. Much of the present in- 
contract signers, now irritating to tricate machinery would be worked 
individual farmers, would be elim- | down into simpler form. 








Officials of the AAA advise that 
present intense activity is designed 
to transform the temporary pro- 
gram of the past two and one-half 
years into a program definitely laid 
out for four years. 


A SIMPLER PROGRAM 

Important changes in method 
then are contemplated within the 
framework of the contracts to be 
signed on a four-year basis. 

Those cnanges, as the President 
said, are tied in with plans for ad- 
justment of each farmer’s crops to 
his needs for crop rotation and soil 











NOW—3 fast flights daily 


from EAST 
Most frequent service 

to CHICAGO 

CALIFORNIA 











@ Now you can leave at close of busi- 
ness and arrive on Pacific Coast for 
opening of business. Or choose one of 
2 scenic daylight flights. CHICAGO: 
41% hrs. from Washington; most fre- 
quent service. From New York, only 
51% hrs. Twin-engined planes with 
heated cabins. Stewardess service. 
Tickets, Reservations: Any United 
Air Lines Ticket Office in 35 cities, or any 
hotel, travel bureau or telegraph office. In 
Washington—812 15th Street, ME 5656 


UNITED AIR LINES 








Choosing the Wheat 


in this year of rust damage 


founding of General Mills, Inc., a na- 
tionwide organization with mills located 
to draw on the wheat supplies of each 
important growing section. 

Another reason was that only such 
an organization could create and main- 
tain the facilities for discovering the 
precise characteristics of the harvest 


Axiom NuMBER 1: To bake uniformly 
fine bread your baker must have uni- 
formly high quality flour, which in turn 
depends upon a full year’s supply of 
wheats with uniform milling and baking 
characteristics. 

Ax1oM NUMBER 2: Wheat, a natural 
product, reflects every variation in tem- 


perature, rainfall, soil conditions and in every township of the wheat belt. 
plant disease Because General Mills’ Products Con- 
In good years, the quality and char- trol Department sends an army of men 
acteristics of wheats vary noticeably, orth with the harvesters from the Rio 
even between the crops from neighbor- Grande to the Canadian border every 
ing fields. This year the damaging blight | Yeat—because these men sample every 
called wheat rust developed over wide 8Tower's harvest, testing the wheat for 
areas to further complicate the prob- the flour and bread it makes—because 
lems of miller and baker. the company’s buyers are thus fore- 
If General Mills were a miller with @*™med, with facts telling them exactly 
one small plant in which wheat to buy, which to reject— 

a rust blighted and because General Mills has the 

wheat area, it milling capacity and resources to act on 

could not supply these scientifically gathered facts—for 

its baker custom- these reasons not even the scourge of 

ers with enough ‘ust can prevent General Mills from 

high quality flour delivering to bakers enough uniformly 

for uniformly good high quality flour from which to make 

bread during the uniformly high quality bread from now 


until the 1936 wheat harvest. 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


year. 

To prevent such 
catastrophe was 
one reason for the 





Some well known 
General Mills’ brands 
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4 THINGS PEOPLE WANT: 











T’S HERE...the best engineered... the room- 
iest, most beautiful Plymouth we’ve ever built. 
The 1936 Plymouth is again America’s most eco- 
nomical full-size car. Evidence indicates 18 to 24 


or more miles per gallon of gas... low oil consump- 


tion ...extremely low upkeep. sturdiest and quietest we have built. The 100% 

Among 40 improvements, the big Plymouth hydraulic brakes stop you quickly and safely. It’s Ride plus 11 new comfort improvements. 
frame has been made 100% more rigid... bodies the safest low-priced car! 
newly reinforced at five major points. See...and drive...and ride in this beautiful 

Eleven new comfort features have been addedto new Plymouth. 


Plymouth’s famed Floating Ride...inches of ex- 


tra leg, elbow and shoulder room. New sway- 
eliminator and twice-as-rigid frame provide the 
riding smoothness you’d expect in this big car. 

With a new steering design, there just isn’t any 


Important Improvements in Ride and Performance 


trace of road shock at the wheel. More power and 
pick-up than you’ll ever need ...vibrationless 
Floating Power...easy clutch and gear shifting. 
You’ve never driven a car so easy to handle. 


The new Plymouth Safety-Steel body is the 


Your Chrysler, Dodge or De Soto dealer will put 
a new Plymouth at your disposal, quick. (Ask 
about the official Chrysler Motors Commercial 
Credit Plan ... payments to fit your budget.) 
PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


1 ECONOMY—All evidence indicates 
18 to 24 miles per gallon of gas. 

2 SAFETY —Plymouth’s body is Safety- 
Steel... brakes are 100% hydraulic. 

3 RELIABILITY— Now 15 added long- 


life features . .. less upkeep. 


4 COMFORT—Plymouth’s Floating 














$510 - 


AND UP, LIST AT FACTORY, DETROIT 
SPECIAL EQUIPMENT EXTRA 


BUILDS 


PLYMOUTH crcarcars 
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Sub-Cellar ‘Secrets’ 
of the White House 


Carpenter Shops, Storage Facilities 
and Machinery in New Excavation 


\VHEN the season opens in Washington and the 

next bespangled diplomat or high official rolls 
up to the portico of the White House in his 
crested limousine, though he little dreams it, he 
will be passing over a “secret” sub-cellar which 
contains everything from whirring saws and 
lathes, a refrigerator stocked with dainties, to a 
commodious cupboard whose rows of shining 
hooks support luscious hams. 

While the new kitchens, much lauded, have 
been nearing completion, quite as important a 
piece of modernization has been going on under- 
ground and now the White Howse cellar is con- 
siderably larger than the house it supports. 

Burrowing deep beneath the broad driveway 
that curves to the front door workmen have 
created a neat, green-tiled, parquetry-floored se- 
ries of rooms. Their content and functions 
represent as varied a scenario of what goes on 
behind the scenes in the Executive Mansion as 
one could ask to see. 


CUTTING A SQUARE HOLE 


For years the question of wear and tear on 
furniture that supports the elect and others who 
visit the White House has been a problem and 
it is a rare week when a shaky leg or a split chair- 
seat hasn’t sent some piece of furniture 
down to the carpenter shop. Now, instead of a 
cramped and none-to-well lighted room where 
the work was done all by hand there is a neat and 
efficient workshop filled with the latest ma- 
chinery. 

This shop is room number one in the new 
series. It is surrounded by benches with ample 
drawers. Standing about in the roomy quarters 
are machines that do almost everything an ex- 
pert could do by hand. The snap of a switch 
and a miniature buzz-saw cuts a board with 
mathematical precision, an electric plane makes 
its perfect “square-edge” surface. 

And here, marvel to the layman, a machine 
cuts a square hole for a mortise with far greater 
accuracy than the most experienced hand and 





—Wide World 


“HAIL TO THE CHIEF” 


The Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 

Navy, the honorable occupant of the White 

House, accompanied by his naval aide, re- 

views the United States military forces in the 

Canal Zone during his recent trip through 
the Panama Canal. 











eye could do it. A turning lathe, a band saw 
that can almost loop the loop as it follows any 
curve that a cabinet maker could plot and other 
marvelous contraptions stand silently awaiting 
their duties. 


PUTTING AN ATTIC UNDERGROUND 


Room number two is right under front por- 
tico. Here is the office where the receiving clerk 
receives the supplies that roll up the sunken 
drive. Here the goods are checked in—and later 
out—as needed. Others wait their turn in a 
storeroom or aré placed in the great refrig- 
erator. 

Last is the storeroom and here rest in some- 
what undignified profusion the beautiful gilded 
chairs that, on great occasions fill the East Room. 
Hitherto it was necessary to load this bulky 
furniture into an elevator and put it into the 
attic when it was not in use. Now it can cross the 
driveway and go up one flight and be right 
where it belongs. 


REMODELING A LONG JOB 


The interior of the White House required more 
renovating that was indicated at first and while 
the needs of the immediate family during the 
President’s stay can be taken care of it will not 
be ship-shape until well into November. From 
now until the end of October when the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Roosevelt go to Hyde Park they 
will continue to “camp out” as they have been 
doing ever since the 1epairs began. 

It has been a long and arduous task, this re- 
modeling, especially the culinary department but 
it means the elimination of a most painful incon- 
sistency; namely, the presence of choice viands 
resting impressively on their golden plate while 
some hundred diners in impressive shirt bosoms 
and alluring gowns waited expectantly —fre- 
quently to have their hopes chilled by the sug- 
gestion of a similar lack of warmth on the part 
of their victuals. 











Aboard the Presidential Special, left to right, are: 











AUTUMN and the President came 
back to Washington together. 
Great piles of sere leaves on the 
White House lawn, a nip in the air, 
sunsets brighter, a more zestful 
tempo in the footsteps along 
Pennsylvania Avenue, a mellow light 
in windows as an earlier twilight 

came. 

Snapped at by the jaws of a hurri- 
cane as she left southern waters, 
the “Houston” steamed ahead of 
danger and dropped anchor at 
Charleston. Officials and newspa- 
per men, with barbared faces, met 
the party leather-brown and rough- 






ened cheeked travelers. They 
escorted dent to Washing- 
ton and House, and ‘to a 
wire basket gnd a4 pyramid of papers 


crying for instant attention. 

J?The previous week had started 
with rain falling on a churning 
Caribbean. On Monday high seas 
were crashing over the “Houston's” 
decks, forerunner of a _ pursuing 
storm. Lingering hope for the last 
scheduled day of fishing was soon 
drowned out by the weather. 

At a heaving desk the President 
dictated his message of condolence 
on the death of Arthur Henderson, 
Britain’s “intrepid fighter,” as he 
phrased it, “for a better world.” 


FLYING FROM STORM 


The hurricane swept north, dog- 
ging the tails of the two cruisers, 
pushed to their limit. The storm 
demon was outrun, and before mid- 
night the anchor of the “Houston” 
dropped off Fort Sumter. The ac- 
companying “Portsmouth” bid fare- 
well and turned northward. 

The next day the “Houston” 
steamed up to the dock, accom- 
panied by a fleet of watercraft. 
Planes zoomed above; guns roared 
Salutes. 

At noon, Postmaster General 
Farley, Governor Johnson, of South 
Carolina; son James Roosevelt, and 
the rest of the welcoming party 
joined the President. He stayed 
aboard until 3 o’clock. With the 
rail manned and 21 guns bidding 
him another farewell, and as “Auld 
Lang Syne” shared the echoes with 
the “Star Spangled Banner,” he was 
piped over. F 

Meanwhile he received the news- 
paper men, those who had followed 
on the escort ship and those who 
had come from Washington. There 
wasn’t much news of course; but 
there were fish stories galore. 

At three the motorcade set off 
through the picturesque two and 
a half century-old city, winding 
about the historic streets. with a 
pause at the statue of the famous 
Revolutionary hero, Sergeant Jasper. 
Arrived at last at his destination, 
the Citadel, a guard of honor of 500 
military cadets and Maj. Gen. Sum- 
merall, of the old institution now in 
its new site, were drawn up to wel- 
come him. €rowds large and en- 
thusiastic had lined the way. They 
filled the grounds. 


OTHER DAYS RECALLED 


Governor Johnson introduced the 
President. Mr. Roosevelt recalled 
the days when, as Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy he frequently 
visited Charleston. He spoke of the 
memories stirred by the name of 
Citadel, mentioned “his old. friend” 
Gen. Summerall, who had resigned 
from the Army to head the school, 


In the Exe 


BACK AGAIN IN THE CAPITAL CITY 


President Roosevelt is greeted by members of his family and several Cabinet Officers as he returns to Washington after his four weeks’ vacation. 








Presidents Weak det 
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The Executive, his son, James, Mrs. F. D. Roosevelt, Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau, Secretary 
of Commerce Roper, and Secretary of State Hull. 





and then made a gracious and 
humorous reference to Senator 
James Byrnes, now on his way to 
the Phillipines but doubtless grate- 
ful for this little assist in the com- 
ing campaign. 

He spoke of recovery and Ameri- 
ca’s neutrality in the informal and 
forceful language which brought a 
hearty response from his youthful 
as well as his adult hearers. 


A POLITICAL CONFERENCE 
On the trip to Washington there 
was time to get in a little politics 
with Mr. Farley, who dropped his 
Cabinet identity and entered into 
his role as Democratic National 
Chairman, whose functions grow in 
importance as_1936.approaches. 
Whether the plans of campaign 
were for an early sortie or a fur- 
ther pause until the whites of the 
enemy eyes became a little more 
clearly visible, was not disclosed. 
Washington, its avenues edged 
with the yellow and brown bunting 
of the fallen leaves, welcomed the 
party shortly after the train rolled 
into the Union Station before break- 
fast. Secretary Morgenthau, with 
Secretary of State Hull, 
ranking officer during most of the 
President’s absence, were both on 
hand. The party sped to the White 
House and the day started. 
Carefully the calling list was cut 
down to the minimum to give a 
chance to put signature to waiting 
documents and to give plenty of 
time for a long conference with 
Secretary Hull on foreign affairs. 
The League of Nations communica- 
tion must be answered—not too 
ardently, lest there might be 
grounds for breach of promise later; 
not too discouragingly, lest peace- 
loving hearts be grieved. 


NAVAL DISARMAMENT PARLEY 

There also was the invitation to 
attend the Naval Disarmament Con- 
ference—which was accepted—al- 
though the request from Great 
Britain came when her statesmen’s 
utterances seem to make the first 
Syllable of disarmament somewhat 
incongruous. 

One note of gaiety was provided 
by Robert Fechner, head of the 
CCC, who, after leaving the Presi- 
dent’s office, looked vainly for his 


highest- 





coat. A quick check was made; 
without aid of the Secret Service it 
was deduced, by process of elimina- 
tion, that Senator Sheppard must be 
the guilty party. 


GUILTY PARTY KNOWN 

This was confirmed by finding 
hanging on an adjacent limb of the 
coat-tree, a garment suspiciously 
like the one the Senator had worn. 
A ’phone call to the Senate Office 
Building settled the matter. The 
Senator, surprised and apologetic, 
rushed the garment back by mes- 
senger and received his own in ex- 
change. 

For the rest, it was a day of activ- 
ity*behind closed doors. 

There were four supplemental 
callers on the list; two important 
ones when considered in connection 
with what happened the next day; 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace and 
Chester C. Davis, Triple A Adminis- 
trator. They came, they said, to 
bring the President up to date on 
agricultural problems, including po- 
tato control. The next day revealed 
more of the nature of their visit. 

Another caller was Admiral Wil- 
liam H. Standley, Chief of Naval 
Operations, who mentioned such 
matters as fleet maneuvers in the 
Pacific long past and the President’s 
fishing trip. He said nothing about 
a naval conference nor did he re- 
iterate his well-known views on big 
navies. Next day it was stated that 
he had not (yet) been selected to 
sit with the diplomats when ships 
and guns are to be discussed in 
London. 

Came evening, however, and the 
Diplomatic Waiting Room took on 
its familiar aspect of a broadcast- 
ing studio. The President was to 
speak in behalf of the Mobilization 
of Human Needs again. 

PRESS CONFERENCE 

Friday was press conference day. 
As usual, the Executive Offices were 
crowded well before the appointed 
hour, which had been shifted from 
afternoon until morning to accom- 
modate a delegation of Master 
Farmers. 

It proved to be a Farm day. Most 
of the conference was devoted to the 
President’s statement (dealt with 
further on page 3) outlining the 





—Underwood & Underwood 


SPEAKING OF EMPLOYMENT AND CHARITY 
In making an appeal to the public for the benefit of the 1935 Mobilization 
for Human Needs, the President tells his radio audience that unemploy- 
ment is rapidly decreasing and pay rolls are going up. 





Triple A plans for the future and, 
as the President put it, “clarifying” 
certain matters in the program. 

There was the usual cheerful ex- 
change of greetings before the ses- 
sion started. Then the President 
picked up the statement which he 
said he wouldn’t read—and did—or 
at least most of it, raising his head 
to emphasize phrases, such as the 
one which declared that the Triple 
A was not “a mere emergency ope- 
ration of a static agency,” and one 
emphasizing the “main, long range” 
purpose of the venture. 

At his left on a couch was Secre- 
tary Morgenthau. In addition to the 
usual gallery of Secret Service men, 
the two secretaries, McIntyre and 
Early, and the stenographers, there 
was Undersecretary, of Interior West, 
liaison man for the White House. 

There were many questions, one 
that brought a hearty laugh. 

Would not the President—asked 
one correspondent—as urged by 
those who believe that Thanksgiving 
should be changed to Tuesday and 
thus avoid ruining fish sales for the 
following Friday, agree to moving 
that otherwise unmovable feast? 
The President stuck to tradition. ' 

Let the authors of this happy 
thought, was the President’s sug- 
gestion, come along on his next 
cruise. Perhaps they would catch 
enough fish to make up for those 
displaced by the turkey hash. 

Beside the press conferences there 
were several appointments, more 
than the day before. That list of 
applications expands as soon as the 
President gets his feet under his 
desk—one of the reasons he. looks 
hopefully toward Hyde Park next 
week. 


REPORT ON LIQUOR TRAFFIC 

Judge Franklin Hoyt, new Czar of 
Alcohol, heading the organization 
which replaces the defunct Federal 
Alcohol Control Administration, was 
one of the callers. Like his pre- 
decessor, Judge Hoyt is a Republi- 
can and was chosen for his knowl- 
edge and experience. He came to 
report. 

Representative Keller, of Illinois, 
made a “friendly call.” Two busi- 
nessmen did not reveal their mis- 
sion. Commander Fuller and Comp- 
troller General McCarl, likewise 
came and went without comments. 

Then in walked the bonus. It was, 
of course, merely the recently elected 
Commander of the American Legion, 
Ray Murphy. 

The bonus, said the Commander, 
had not been discussed. When 
asked whether ‘the Legion would 
ask for the bonus, the reply, natur- 
ally was, “Naturally.” 

Then came the 122 Master Farm- 
ers. 


TO THE WATER AGAIN 
Saturday the President took to the 
water again—perhaps not, entirely 
from choice. There was a new 
bridge to be dedicated near Cam- 
bridge, Md., it was agreed that start- 
ing at ten in the morning, the Presi- 
dent, on the “Sequoia,” would set 
forth on the Chesapeake, sail 
through the new draw, wave, no 
speech this time—sail back again, 
wave again, and then depart for a 
quiet corner of the bay, to delve 
further into the paper work that 
still must be disposed of before an- 
other week of conferences begins. 
H. R. BAUKHAGE. 
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The President’s Return: 
New Problems to Solve 


Foreign Relations, Budget, Relief 
and Farm Policies Face Executive 





[ts BAD ENOUGH for the average traveler— 

figuring up his expense account when he 
gets home. But the President has something 
worse. He no sooner lands when next year’s 
budget stares him in the face. And that’s only 
one of the things that filled the overflowing 
basket when he came back to his office on Thurs- 
day of the past week. 

Last year his trip took him in the opposite di- 
rection that is, he sailed East and came back on 
land from the West Coast. This time the order 
was reversed and so were a lot of his problems 

The first people to meet him in Washington 
this time were Secretary Hull and Secretary 
Morgenthau. They were the first on his agenda 
last year. But what a difference in the conver- 
sations! 

Then Europe was something far, far away and 
it was “spending time” along the Potomac. This 
year Europe was hammering at our doors and 
the Treasury’s theme song was economy, instead 
of billions for relief. 


PROBLEM OF NEUTRALITY 

Of all the problems dropped into the Presi- 
dential lap to be sorted out in the next few days 
between callers, and more carefully digested later 
in the less public confines of that first-floor study 
inside the gates of the Hyde Park home, one 
which started out as a thorn had come very 
near blossoming into a rose. That was neu- 
trality. 

Following the optimistic philosophy which 
turns a disadvantage into an advantage the Pres- ° 
ident caught the hot brick of Foreign Affairs 
that had been carefully avoided as long as pos- 
sible and proceeded to lay the foundation for a 
solid structure of popular approval. 

“No entanglements,” he said before he left. 
“No entanglements” he repeated, in absentia; 





_unde ood & Underwood 
SWINGIN’ DOWN THE STEPS 


Administrators of the Government's farm 
program (left to right), AAA Chief Chester C. 
Davis, and Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace, leaving the White House after a con- 
ference on increasing prices of farm products. 














“no entanglements” he echoed as he landed in 
Charleston and in all probability he said it 
again in diplomatic language to Secretary Hull. 

It remains, however, a delicate piece of building 
material this stone that the builder almost re- 
jected, and it’s no wonder that while the orders 
were for a short calling list on that first day, he 


| set aside a whole hour including the luncheon 


period for parley with his Secretary of State. 

The reply to the League of Nations’ gentle 
inquiry as to what America is going to do about 
it must have warmth enough to keep the home 
fires of sympathy burning and still avoid chill- 
ing peace-workers abroad. 


AND THEN THE BUDGET 


For problem number two, the Budget, there is 
the job of setting the top spinning in the op- 
posite direction and moving toward a smaller 
deficit instead of generously providing for a big- 


ger one. 
Then there is relief and General Johnson. 
While it may be assumed that Administrator 


Hopkins and Administrator Ickes have been able 
to settle their erstwhile differences on the sub- 
ject of their respective WPA and PWA, as they 
sailed the ocean wave, there is still the practical 
problem of getting idle men to work while the 
General, who was unable to house-break the 
Blue Eagle, is doing his best to make the guard- 
ian of the other eagle as blue as possible. 

Then there is always the Supreme Court. From 
its new and shining portals a bolt may be 
launched which may make it necessary for the 
Triple A to shift its P’s and Q’s and where a year 
ago boosting food prices for the benefit of the 
farmer was the opus magnus, the task now is 
shove them down lest the city folks vote ac- 
cording to the price of bread and pork. 
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+ WORK RELIEF: FULL PICTURE EMERGES + 


Will December See End of Dole With 
Jobs For 3,500,000?—What Remains 
To Be Done 


HE work salief sven relief scene for tae | 

Winter and Spring may now be 
visualized for the first time in its 
complete detail. 

Here is the status of the various 
elements involved in the Federal 
Government’s program for the re- 
lief of the unemployed, as officials 
envisage them today, ten months 
after Mr. Roosevelt announced his 
plans for giving work to 3,500,000 
men and women on relief. 

Employment: It is predicted that 
direct Federal relief can be ended 
by Dec. 1. By that date all the em- 
ployables on the relief rolls are ex- 
pected to be at work on the Works 
Program. 

While these figures may not hold 
good for the initial part of the em- 
ployment period, the average num- 
ber of persons to be put to work un- 
der each agency is estimated as fol- 
lows: Public Works Administration 
—400,000; Works Progress Adminis- 
tration and Federal Departments— 
2,600,000; Civilian Conservation 
Corps—500,000. 

Direct Relief: Expenditures for 
the care of the unemployables are 
to be made by the States and mu- 
nicipalities, if plans announced by 
Relief Administrator Hopkins can be 
carried out. Cost is estimated at 
about half a billion dollars annually. 


WINTER PROSPECTS BRIGHTER 

There is some question whether 
the Federal Government can com- 
pletely step out of the burden of 
caring for the needy who are un- 
able to work. Some localities, ac- 
cording to reports received by the 
FERA, may not be able to give ade- 
quate relief. 

Another part of the plan, the 
abandonment of Federal aid for 
transients, already has aroused a 
storm of protests from welfare or- 
ganizations and local officials who 
consider this is an inter-State phase 
of relief which should be continued 
by the Government. 

In another respect the outlook for 
this Winter is considered much bet- 
ter than last year. The rise of the 
employment index in private indus- 
try to the highest point since No- 
vember, 1930, announced last week 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has given further backing to the 
belief of the President and other 
officials that relief demands will be 
lessened. 

Last Autumn, officials admitted 
openly that there was little hope 
for a reduction of relief rolls from 
the preceding year’s total. 


SAFEGUARDING SPENDING 
Projects: ‘While‘% substantial part 
of the WPA program involves con- 
~struction of minor value and a cor- 
responding diminution in costly un- 
dertakings such as public buildings, 

















bridges, housing and similar proj- 
ects, officials contend that useful 
standards of work will be main- 
tained. 

A number of safeguards have been 
adopted, it is explained, to insure 
worthwhile projects, far superior to 
those undertaken under the old 
Civil Works Administration. Twice 
as many projects have been ap- 
proved as can be carried out, thus 
giving State administrators an op- 
portunity for selection of the most 
valuable. 

Comptroller General McCarl has 
reviewed each project. Under CWA’ 
he merely approved the total sums 
allotted. 

A staff of 50 special investiga- 
tors, to operate under the direction 
of Dallas Dort, head of the investi- 
gating division of the old FERA re- 
gime, will attempt to prevent graft 
in WPA. A similar organization will 
operate under PWA. 


LOW-COST HOUSING 

Including low-cost housing allot- 
ments, PWA will have supervision of 
expenditure of $435,000,000, which, 
with local contributions amounting 
to 55 per cent of the cost for non- 
Federal projects, will mean a total 
allocation of nearly double that 
amount for its program. 


The Resettlement Administration | 
is scheduled to receive $241,500,000. 
Most of this amount will go for the | 


rehabilitation of 500,000 farm fam- 
ilies during the six months begin- 
ning Nov. 1, but $31,000,000 will be 
used for low-cost housing, and other 
large sums will be spent to retire 
submarginal land from production. 


GRANTS FOR EDUCATION 

Education is to derive substantial 
benefits from the projects now 
planned. About half of the PWA 
non-Federal projects are for school 
buildings. 

Under the old FERA program ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 persons were 
given opportunity to attend adult 
education classes. A similar pro- 
gram is planned for this Winter. 
The program of aid for college 
students is to be expanded under 
the National Youth Administration 
to include 100,000 students. In ad- 
,dition, part of the fund of $50,000,- 
000 allocated for the NYA will be 
spent on educational projects for 
youths unable to attend college. 

Road building and grade crossing 














PLANS AND THEIR PITFALLS 


IN FIELD OF RESETTLEMENT 





FEDERAL Government projects de- 

signed to make life more pleas- 
ant for groups of citizens are 
emerging from the blue print into 
the completed stage—with results 
that officials admit were hardly an- 
ticipated. 

New and more vexing problems 
arise to tax the ingenuity of the 
planners as their first plans strike 
stumbling blocks. 

First experience with the task of 
operating communities, apartments 
and rehabilitated farms, once they 
have passed from the stage of con- 
struction into the stage of actual 
operation has opened the eyes of 
Washington officials. 

It began with subsistence home- 
steads. Mrs. Roosevelt was much 
interested in this idea for trans- 
planting stranded miners and 
stranded farm folk into newly built 
Federal communities where they 
would turn from idleness to a com- 
bination of work in a factory or in 
the forests and some gardening at 
home. 


FROM PAN TO THE FIRE 

Now it has been found that in 
many instances the Government 
bas moved families from one 
@tranded situation to another. 

At Reedsville, W. Va., is a sub- 
sistence homestead for stranded 
miners. The idea had been for the 
Government to build a factory for 
the town to make post office equip- 
ment. Congress turned down that 
plan. Then a factory was built 
anyway. Now the Comptroller Gen- 
eral has ruled that it cannot be used 
and that the money was wrongly 
expended. Miners who had been 
stranded near the coal mines now 
are stranded on the hands of Uncle 
Sam. 

The same is true in rural com- 
munities where destitute farmers 
were moved into newly built farm 
communities, with all modern con- 
veniences, supplied by the federal 
government. The only difficulty 
proved to be that they couldn’t grow 
enough with the land that was pro- 
vided to become self-sufficient. 
They owe the government their 
$2,500 homesteads and can’t get 
money to meet payments, or to sup- 
port themselves. 

Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell, who in- 
herited these projects when his Re- 
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settlement Administration was cre- 
ated, now is liquidating them, and 
is venturing off into “satellite cities” 
and “rural rehabilitation.” 


PROBLEM OF SLUM CLEARANCE 

Next has come the problem of 
low-cost housing, or slum clearance. 
* Dr. Tugwell with his “satellite 
cities,” the first of which is just get- 
ting started, and Harold Ickes, Pub- 
lic Works Administrator, with his 
slum clearance, the first of whose 
projects is near completion, are busy 
studying operating problems. 

Mr. Ickes is wrestling with the 
most immediate difficulties. 

His housing ventures in Atlanta 
are nearly ready now for use. The 
first of them cleared a slum area 
and supposedly was designed to 
house former slum residents at a 
rental of $5 per room per month. 

But now it is found that these 
former residents are not able to pay 
that rent, and in many cases are not 
interested in paying it. They have 
moved to a new slum area. Mr. 
Ickes has to figure now on a change 
in plans to let other groups take ad- 
vantage of the Government apart- 
ments. That cuts under his plan to 
have a staff on hand to teach the 
coming apartment dwellers how to 
use a bathtub and how to use other 
modern conveniences that Uncle 
Sam supplies. 

NO MONEY FOR TAXES 

But that isn’t the chief difficulty. 

That grows instead out of a ruling 
by J. R. McCarl, the Comptroller 
General of the United States, or 
watchdog of the Treasury. His rul- 
ing is that the Federal Government 
legally cannot pay taxes to local 
governments on the buildings that 
it constructs or the ‘land that it 
owns. 

Thus, in Atlanta, the city is los- 
ing taxes on property cleared away 
to provide ground for the slum 
clearance project. Mr. Ickes had in- 
tended to reimburse the city out of 
rentals collected from the apart- 
ments run by the Government. He 
can’t do that under Mr. McCarl’s rul- 
ing. . 

But the city of Atlanta says that 
if there are to be no taxes paid then 
no school privileges will be extended 
to children living in the Government 
project and no police or fire protec- 
tion will be provided. 





elimination are scheduled to require 
$500,000,000 from the work relief 
fund. Also many of the WPA proj- 
ects are for street construction and 
the building of cheap roads. 

Rivers and harbors projects, 
reclamation, and. various Federal 
projects are also scheduled. (For 
a detailed list of allotments already 
made, which, however, in some 
cases does not include the full al- 
location for the type of project, see 
page 14). 


WHERE THE WORK GOES 

Although the large cities where 
the relief rolls are largest benefit 
most from the WPA program this is 
offset somewhat by the fact that 
many of the large reclamation and 
Power projects are located in 
sparsely settled areas. 

Eight of the largest States receive 
about half of the allotments ap- 
proved thus far. However, their 
rank as recipients of relief funds is 
not exactly in accordance with their 
population. 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE 

The record of accomplishments of 
the program at the end of last week 
showed: 

In a final drive to finish up ap- 
proval of Treasury warrants for 
projects, Comptroller General Mc- 
Carl in a little more than a week 
approved nearly half a billion dol- 








lars worth of WPA projects, prac- 
tically completing allocation of 
funds for that agency. 

PWA completed its task of draft- 
ing nearly half a billion dollars 
worth of financing contracts and 
sent them to the local public bodies 
concerned with them. 

PWA’s low-cost housing program 
is now either in the bidding stage 
or under construction with the ex- 
ception of one project in Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., approved within the last 
two weeks. 

Direct relief had been ended in 
Alabama, Wyoming, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, Vermont and Indiana, 
all States with relatively small un- 
employment rolls. 


WHAT IS YET TO BE DONE 

On the other hand, major diffi- 
culties facing the program were: 

Comptroller General McCarl’s rul- 
ing that municipalities cannot levy 
taxes against Federal low-cost 
housing developments, thus open- 
ing the prospect that in retaliation 
cities will refuse to furnish fire pro- 
tection and the other usual services. 

Failure to meet the original sched- 
ule of employment. Latest reports 
made public by WPA showed that 
nearly 2,000,000 jobs were yet to be 
provided to reach the original goal 
set for Nov. 1. 

The problem of keeping the wage 
rates at a level which will not lead 
unemployed to prefer work relief to 
private jobs. Under recent regula- 
tions State Administrators were 
given the right to reduce the num- 
ber of hours of employment so as to 
bring hourly wage rates up to un- 
ion standards. 
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Gone is the last resson why any- 
one should be denied the greater 
satisfaction of a.car by Cadillac— 
for, now, even price suggests your 
choice of the new La Salle! And this 
low cost of ownership is accentu- 
ated by the low cost of service and 
operation. In fact, it is now an 
economy to own a La Salle—as well 
as the source of unending enjoy- 
ment. We cordially invite you 
to drive the new La Salle today. 
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Good automobiles take people places 
Good advertising takes products places 


Despite astonishing refinements each year, 
the basic concepts of both remain the same 


T was a pioneer in the automobile 

field who first defined motor cars as 
“Transportation”. In so doing, he estab- 
lished a policy which revolutionized the 
motor “industry throughout the world. 
For up to that time, the adolescent auto- 
motive industry had described its 


wares as “Pleasure Cars”. 


limited. 


Its scope was 


In those days, some 30 years ago, ad- 
vertisers held the same short-sighted 
views of advertising. It was considered as 
no more than “General Publicity” and 
“Keeping the name before the public”. 
It, too, was limited. Like the motor car, 
it was identified by the display noise it 
made, rather than by the distance it 
would carry an advertiser. 


Advertising First Defined 








Just as one man revolutionized the con- 
cept of the motor car by being the first 
to define it as “Transportation”, Lord & 
Thomas were the first to lift advertising 
out of its early narrow groove by defining 
it as salesmanship-in-print. “Give the 


consumer, in an interesting way, the 
Reason-Why it is in his interest to buy 
your wares.” In 30 years, no better defini- 
tion has challenged it. In 30 years, no 
comparable list of clients have profited 
so proportionately by the hard applica- 
tion of this basic principle, as practiced 
by Lord & Thomas. We speak from 
experience gained from clients placing 
through us more than $500,000,000 
in advertising in the past 63 years— 
$180,000,000 of it in the last five years 
of the depression. 


New Models on Old Principles 
While automotive manufacture has never 
departed from the basic principle of 
transportation which brought good cars 
within the reach of most, each year brings 
new refinements. The modern stream- 
lined marvels which pick their sleek 
way through today’s traffic would choke 
at the sight of a high-hipped old pioneet 
model chugging along. Yet the same com- 
bustion concept runs them both, un- 
changed. 


Advertising Shows New Accessories 
In the same way, Lord & Thomas has 
undertaken — day by day, year by year— 
to improve and refine its original concept 
of advertising as salesmanship-in-print. 
In new art treatment, in putting research 
to ever more exacting tasks, in copy test- 
ing, and in radio showmanship, Lord & 
Thomas exhibits have continued to draw 
the crowds. Yet the basic concept remains 
the same. Nor will it change, despite new 
models, colorful sales appeals, and the 
subtle consumer attractions which distin- 
guish each year’s campaigns. 

Is your Advertising Appeal Outmoded? 
Check your advertising for its value as 
salesmanship-in-print. Is it taking your 
product places? Perhaps its running costs 
are high—it may be knocking from the 
wrong kind of Reason-Why fuel. Per- 


Cadillac - FLEETWOOD 


haps it needs one or two 1936 sales 
accelerators. Some of our greatest sales 
trips are being made these days with 
products in which others failed to find 
the winning Transportation Idea. 


LORD & THOMAS : advertising 


There are Lord & Thomas offices in New York; Chicago; Los Angeles; San Francisco; Toronto; Paris; London 
Each office is a complete advertising agency, self-contained; collaborating with other Lord & Thomas offices to the client’s interest 
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The President Sounds 


a Democratic Keynote 


Business Recovery Ascribed to Plan- 
ning; Party Leaders Join in Chorus 


A REINVIGORATED President ne back from 
" his vacation last week giving assurance that 
a reinvigorated country is coming back from the 
depression. 

“Yes, we are on our way back,” 
Charleston, S. C., hearers in his 
speech in more than a fortnight, “not just by 
pure chance, not by a mere turn of the wheel in 
a cycle; we are coming back soundly because we 
planned it that way, and don’t let anybody -tell 
you different.” 

Mr. Roosevelt’s confidence, thus keynoted, set 
the tone for other optimistic utterances by party 
leaders, answering claims of Republicans that 
New Deal policies had been ruinous and had re- 
tarded recovery. 

Democratic National Committee Chairman 
Farley, at the dock to greet the home-coming 
Chief Executive, declared that “generally im- 
proved” economic conditions prevailed and were 
reflected by increased receipts of his Post Of- 
fice Department. 

Manufacturing industries and retail trade each 
contributed about 150,000 jobs to swell Septem- 
ber reemployment figures to 350,000 over the 
August total, with a $12,000,000 estimated in- 
crease in weekly pay rolls, Labor Secretary 
Frances Perkins declared. 


CONFIDENT IN NEW YORK 


Democrats, continuing to uphold their end of 
the fight to retain control of the New York As- 
sembly in the Nov. 5 election, voiced confidence 
of victory. 

“From my trip last week through different 
parts of the State it is absolutely and definitely 
my opinion that the Democrats will increase their 


he told his 





Underwood & Underwood 
LEADER IN THE FIGHT 
Senator Joseph F. Guffey of Pennsylvania, 
first Democratic Senator from the Keystone 
State in 60 years, becomes Chairman of the 
Democratic Senatorial Campaign Committee. 
A first-termer in Congress, Senator Guffey 
takes the post relinquished by Senator Lewis 
of Illinois. 











representation in the Assembly,” declared Irwin 

Steingut (Dem.), Speaker of the Assembly, 
Townsendites gained an ally on the Democratic 

side of the Senate aisle last week when Senator 
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Pat McCarran of Nevada announced his ad- | 


herence to their movement at a Reno rafy. “I 
am going to have some powerful men in the 
United States Senate with me in this battle,” he 
predicted. 


SEEKING LONG’S MANTLE 


Down in Louisiana when Senator Huey Long 
lay dying, Lieutenant Governor James A. Noe 
gave a pint of his blood in a transfusion opera- 
tion to try to save his leader’s life. Later when 
Long faction solidarity was threatened, Noe gave 
up his political ambition to be Governor by with- 
drawing his independent candidacy in favor of 
Judge Richard W. Leche, gubernatorial candidate 
on the Long slate. Solidarity thus restored was 
jeopardized again last 
Long follower, Lewis L. Morgan, tossed his hat 
into the ring, giving Long voters two candidates 
to choose between for Governor in next Jan- 
uary’s primaries. 


week when another , 


Anti-Long voters, however, also will divide their 
} 


ballots between two contenders for the governor- 
ship—Congressmen Cleveland Dear and Mason 
Spencer. 

The Long camp had a jubilation celebration 
last week over jury acquittal of Col. Abraham 
Shusan, a leading “Kingfish” satellite, tried on 
Federal income tax evasion charges. 


Mascot Picks His Niche 


DEAD donkey on the lawn in front of Post- 
master Genefal Farley’s office! Had mis- 
chievous Republicans planted him there? 

Consternation was relieved when the animal 
symbolizing the Democratic party yawned, 
blinked, rose and shamble= away. 

It developed that the beast, which works on 
one of Secretary Ickes’ improvement proj- 
ects, had merely judiciously or loyally chosen 
a spot in front of the Democratic National 
Committee Chairman’s office as the most ap- 
propriate place tu take its noon-hour siesta. 




















The issues of the day bring forth a variety of viewpoints that are attracting nation-wide attention. 





THEIR SPOKEN VIEWS MAKE POLITICAL NEWS 





—Wide World Photos 


In a speech in Nevada, Senator Pat McCarran 


(Dem.), (left photo), of that State, declares that he is for the principle of the Townsend old-age pension plan 100 per cent, and believes many United 


States Senators will line up with him. 


At a luncheon of the National Economy League, in New York, attended by (left to right) Former Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Arthur Bal- 
lantine, Representative James W. Wadsworth (Rep.), of New York, and Carl P. Dennett, Chairman of the League, the New York Congressman de- 
clares that the man of moderate means will eventually pay for “the excessive costs” of the present Federal Administration. 

From Minnesota comes the statement of Governor Floyd B. Olson, (right photo) that “the only danger to our Constitution * * * comes from the 











“A Tail-Wagged Dog” 


BUSINESS “jitters” have been caused by 

“wild and whirling words from ‘young Lib- 
erals,’” according to General Hugh S. Johnson, 
self-styled “friendly critic” of the Administra- 
tion. The Government is not being run by men 
of affairs but by “starry-eyed or flery-eyed 
idealists,” he says. 

Democrats can win, the General believes, 
only when “the restless minority of various 
discontents joins the party.” These “swarmed 
to it in such masses in the last election that the 
Adminjstra¥ion 'be to regard them as the 
dog and the’old organization as the tail, and, 
ever. since, the tail has wagged the dog. * * * 

“The President’s popularity seemed a better 
banner than the old party flag. The mistaken 
but exalted strategy was to create a Roosevelt 
following rather than a Democractic organi- 
zation. * * * The President’s prestige has seri- 
ously declined and the organization which it 
was to replace is rickety and ruinous.” 

General Johnson offered this analysis in an 
article in the current issue of The Saturday 
Evening Post. 











Campaign For 31 Togas 


UNPRECEDENTED is appointment of a first- 

term Senator to be chairman of the Demo- 
cratic Senatorial Campaign Committee. The 
honor went last week to Senator Joseph F. Guffey 
of Pennsylvania, 

In the committee chairmanship Senator Guffey 
succeeds Senator James Hamilton Lewis, who is 
recovering from serious illness in Moscow, Russia, 
and whose time is expected to be largely occu- 
pied with his own campaign in Illinois next year. 

Eighteen Democratic and 13 Republican Sena- 
tors will come up for re-election in 1936. They are: 

Democrats: Bachman, Tenn.; Bailey, N. C.; 
Bankhead, Ala.; Bulow, S. Dak.; Byrnes, S. C.; 
Coolidge, Mass.; Costigan, Colo.; Glass, Va.; Gore, 
Okla.; Harrison, Miss.; Hatch, N. Mex.; Lewis, III; 
Logan, Ky.; Murray, Mont.; Neely, W. Va.; Robin- 
son, Ark.; Russell, Ga.; Sheppard, Tex. 


Republicans: Barbour, N. J.; Borah, Idaho; 
Capper, Kans.; Carey, Wyo.; Couzens, Mich.; 
Dickinson, Iowa; Hastings, Del.; Keyes, N. H.; 
McNary, Oreg.; Metcalf, R. I.; Norris, Nebr.; 


Schall, Minn.; White, Me. 





Norris vs. ‘Spoils’ 


F Senator George Norris consents to toot a 
Progressive piccolo or a TVA trombone in the 
New Deal campaign band wagon next year, he 
doesn’t want to have to sit near Bandmaster 
James A. Farley while he’s making the ride. 

This the veteran Independent Republican 
statesman from Nebraska, who backed the 
Roosevelt-Garner ticket in 1932, made plain last 
week in an interview in which he condemned 
the Administration “for letting machine politics 
control many appointments.” 

Particularly he cited alleged spoilsmanship in 
forced retirement of Boston’s postmaster, with 
a record of 37 years’ efficient service, to make way 
for a political appointee. Senator Norris is back- 
ing a bill in Congress designed to take the post- 
office department out of politics. 

“My own idea is that the best friend of the 
Administration is the one who offers construc- 
tive criticismy’ he said, adding praise for Mr. 
Roosevelt as “having tried to do more for the 
average man than any President since I entered 
public life.” 

The 74-year-old father of the “lame duck” 
amendment stilled the rumor that he would run 
for Governor of Nebraska, where his plan for a 
unicameral legislature has been adopted, but 
left unanswered the question whether he would 
seek election next year for a fifth Senate term 








judiciary of our Government,” and issues a challenge to a debate. 
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The Off-Year Elections: 
‘Straws in the Wind’ 


Party Leaders Watch Campaigns, 
to Reach Ciiinax Soon 


N A NUMBER of States and many a city politi- 
cal interest and activity come to fever-pitched 
climax on the eve of “off-year” elections to be 
held next week. Some of them are attracting 
close attention of national party leaders as 
“straws in the wind” for 1936. 

Chief November elections this year are: 

New York.—Entire Assembly (lower house) of 
Legislature to be elected Nov. 5. Democrats now 
hold 76 of 150 total Assembly membership. Spe- 
cial elections in Second and Twenty-second Con- 
gressional districts to choose successors to Repre- 
sentatives William F. Brunner (Dem.), resigned, 
and Anthony J. Griffin (Dem.), deceased. 

Pennsylvania.—State-wide election for State, 
county and local judges, sheriffs and other offi- 
cers. In Philadelphia city election, interest cen- 
ters on mayoralty contest between John Kelly 
(Dem.) and S. Davis Wilson (Rep.). 

Kentucky.—State-wide election for Governor, 
all State officers and Representatives in Legisla- 
ture. Gubernatorial contest (only one in nation 
this Fall) between Lieutenant Governor A. B. 
(“Happy”) Chandler (Dem.) and former Repre- 
sentative King Swope (Rep.). Special election in 
Fourth Congressional district to choose successor 
to Representative Cap R. Carden (Dem.), de- 
ceased. 

New Jersey.—Election of one-third of State 
Senate and all members of lower house of Legis- 
lature. Referendum on repeal of State sales tax. 
Local elections for mayors, county attorneys, etc. 

Virginia.—Election of delegates to Legislature. 

Ohio.—Local elections in a number of cities. 
Hottest contest reported in Cleveland city cam- 
paign. Gov. Martin L. Davey refused to call 
special election to fill seat of Charles V. Truax, 
deceased, Ohio Representative at large. 

Michigan.—Special primary Nov. 19 to be fol- 
lowed by special election Dec. 10 to choose suc- 
cessor to Representative Henry M. Kimball 
(Rep.), of the Third District, deceased. 

Mississippi—Gov. Hugh White and other State 
officers and members of the Legislature were 
chosen in August and September primaries and 
their election Nov. 5 will be a mere formality. 

There are two vacancies In the Illinois Con- 
gressional delegation, caused by resignations of 
Representative-at-large Michael L. Igoe (Dem.) 
and Representative William W. Arnold (Dem.) 
of the 23rd District. It is understood a special 
election may be held later this year in the 23rd 
District, on a date as yet undetermined. 





Townsendites Rally 


Y BUS and train, by automobiles shiny-new 
and creaking-old, the gray-haired Townsend 
legions, 6,000 strong, descended on Chicago 
Thursday for the first national convention of 
Townsend Pension Plan advocates, met to stir 
mobilization of 21,000,000 voters behind a move- 
ment to force congressional adoption of $200-a- 
month pensions for persons past 60. 

Dr. Francis E. Townsend was there, confidently 
booming his plan. “We have become an ava- 
lanche of political power that no derision, no 
ridicule or no conspiracy of silence can stem,” 
he declared. 

“Those who are attempting to wreck the Town- 
send plan are making as much progress as the 
flea who tried to kill an elephant with a broom- 
Straw,” said R. E. Clements, ational secretary, 
striking at California insurgents within the 
movement. 

The flag-draped hotel ball room rang to sing- 
ing of the campaign song, “Onward, Townsend 
Soldiers,” with_its words set to the tune of the 
familiar Christian battle hymn. Fervor and en- 
thusiasm marked reception of the various speak- 
ers’ messages 











Editor Sees Pink Elephant 


'MHE G. O. P. “elephant glows a pale, political 

pink in the reflected light of the dawning 
New Deal Day.” So, at least, thinks William 
Allen White, veteran Republican editor of The 
Emporia (Kans.) Gazette, apropos of Sena- 


Republican county chairmen and others con- 
ducted by R. H. Lucas, former executive direc- 
tor of the Republican National Committee. 

The fact that former President Hoover stood 
sixth in the poll must be to him “more bitter 
than a spray of juice from his breakfast grape- 
fruit,” says Mr. White. 

He believes Republican defeat in 1936 would 
be better than “victory without a program” 
and that if the G. O. P. should win next year 
merely on an anti-Roosevelt vote, “a lot of 
goggle-eyed, old, moss-covered, iron-bound 
conservatives will take charge of the Republi- 
can Party and its legislative plan” and will 
wreck it. 

Editor White expressed his views in the cur- 
rent issue of The Nassau Lit, Princeton Uni- 
versity magazine. 











Judicial ‘Usurpation’? 


tor Borah’s top standing in the poll of 2,400 | 


| 


| 


++ RESOLVED, that throughout American history | 


the only danger to our Constitution came 
from and still comes from the judiciary branch 
of Government which has constantly usurped its 
authority.” 
Now there’s a fine subject for debate, main- 


tains Governor Floyd B. Olson, Minnesota's mili- | 


Last week he 
the lawyers of 


tant Farmer-Labor executive. 
flung an open challenge to 


America to pick a platform champion to meet | 
him in a forensic duel, taking the negative of his | 


proposition. 
While waiting for takers, Governor Olson is 
preparing a speech he intends to deliver at the 


Nov. 15 meeting in New York City of the Ameri- | 


can Commonwealth Federation, a _ projected 


gathering of liberals who will discuss 1936 third 


party prospects. 


Women on the Rostrum 


JOMEN, who proverbially have the last word, 


are planning to get in a lot of other words in | 


the coming presidential campaign. 


To marshal 


platform words of Republican women orators in | 


more hard-hitting battle array, classes in public 
speaking to train women campaign leaders were 


started in New York last week under auspices | 


of the Women’s National Republican Club. About 
100 women attended the first of the weekly ses- 
sions. 

Republican campaigners referring 
to the United States as a “democracy” in- 
Stead of a “republic” may be guilty of a mere 
slip of the tongue. Or else of disregard of in- 
structions Alderman Lambert. W. Fairchild of 
New York City says he has persuaded Chairman 
Henry P. Fletcher to suggest to G. O. P. orators. 

Confusion has resulted, he maintains, from 
Demucrats referring to their party as “the De- 
mocracy,” and democratic principles being mixed 
in hearers’ minds with Democratic Party tenets. 


Call G. O. P. Youth Meet 


YOUNG REPUBLICANS will be heard from at a 

Des Moines, Ia., meeting called by the 
Young Republican National Committee, Nov. 9-11, 
to exchange ideas between Young Republican 
leaders in the various States, stimulate organiza- 





hereafter | 


tion of young voters under the G. O. P. banner | 


and “express the viewpoint of,the younger gen- 
eration, both in and out of the Republican party, 
on national affairs.” 











Of G. O. P. Orators 


Fight to Control the New York 
Assembly—Voices From West 


‘TO WREST AWAY narrowly held Democratic 

Assembly control in the President’s home 
State is a crucial current aim of Eastern Repub- 
licans. With the November election only a few 
days away, the Empire State is battle ground of a 
progressively intensified vote drive 

A Republican speakers’ “caravan” has been 
swinging ‘round the stump circuit. Real ele- 
phants have been pressed into parade service. 
The welkin has rung with fervid radio oratory. 
Crack “shock troops” have been sent in from 
national party headquarters. 

Among them, John Hamilton, of Kansas, coun- 
sel to the Republican National Committee, speak- 
ing by radio from a Rochester rally, said if New 
Deal exponents of the “planned economy” have 
any real plan “it must have been conceived in 
the brain of a Mad Hatter who has lost his way 
in an economic Wonderland.” 

Answering Democratic insinuations that his 
party was “reactionary,” he demanded to know 
“if it is reactionary to protest a burdensome pub- 
lic debt, to condemn profligacy in the expendi- 
ture of Government funds, to protest inefficiency 
in Government and the abandonment of the Con- 
stitution.” 


HEAVY BARRAGE LAID DOWN 

Melvin C. Eaton, Republican State Committee 
chairman, charges the Democratic “patronage 
machine”—especially HOLC, FHA and NRA em- 
ployes—has been put under orders to bring po- 
litical pressure upon voters who have secured 
loans or had other “business arrangements” with 
such agencies. 

All over the State other Republican speakers 
have been keeping up a peppery barrage. 

Meanwhile the voice of Western Republi- 
canism made itself heard in a “grass roots” con- 





Wide World 


RALLYING REPUBLICAN FORCES 


Sherrill Halbert, President of the California 
Republican Assembly, sponsors of the recent 
Western States Republican Convention at Oak- 
land, continues energetic leadership of his 
organization of younger Republicans. 





ference at Salt Lake City, Utah, with resolutions 
vigorously arraigning the New Deal and calling 
upon “broad-minded” Democrats to join with 
Republicans “in the fight for preservation of 
American ideals, laws and standards of living.” 
The bonus was advocated. Government inter- 
ference in business, dollar devaluation, increase 
of the Federal pay roll, foodstuff destruction and 
failure to reduce unemployment were denounced. 
Senator Robert D. Carey, of Wyoming, told the 
convention this Administration would go down 
as the “most disgraceful in our history * * * as 
one of experimentation, of attempting ,to sub- 
stitute communism for Americanism, to Tam- 
manyize the United States by building up a huge 
political machine and by bribes of both money 
and jobs to win an election.” 
“I feel our Government is at least 75 per cent 
Frankfurter and the balance baloney.” he said. 
Former Senator Reed Smoot of Utah also spoke, 
scoring “reckless spending.” 


BORAH IN THE PUBLIC EYE 


The name of Senator Borah was put before 
the Western “grass rooters” as a regional “favor- 
ite son” by Wellington D. Rankin, former at- 
torney general of Montana. No formal action was 
taken on candidates, however. 

In a letter made public last week to John E. 
Coykendall, Rome, N. Y., business man, Senator 
Borah denied he had “started any fight on the 
Old Guard”, unless “it is true that the Old Guard 
are opposed to policies which are in the interest 
of the people.” 

Addressing a National Economy League lunch- 
eon in New York City, Representative James W. 
Wadsworth, of New York, said persons of moder- 
ate means will chiefly have to pay for present 
excessive costs of Government. 

“If present Government pglicies continue,” he 
declared, “there are only three alternatives: 
bankruptcy, repudiation or inflation of the cur- 
rency, any one of which will be disastrous for the 
people.” 

That the New Deal is “feeding upon distress” 
and “interfering with business” to prolong the 
depression was charged by Governor Harold G. 
Hoffman (Rep.) of New Jersey, addressing the 
National Association of Commercial Organiza- 
tion Secretaries in Washington. “The paralysis of 
business is aggravated by the interference of 
polities,” he said. 7 
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+ WHAT STATES ARE DOING: 


NTERSTATE COMPACTS — bilat- 
eral or multilateral, regional or 
sectional treaties between the States 
—as a means of dealing with prob- 
lems of State government common 
to two or more States, finds an ad- 
vocate in the Governor of New York, 
Herbert Lehman. 

In recommending that the coop- 
erative system of State compacts be 
applied to the solution of “many 
different problems,” Governor Leh- 
man enumerated some of these 
problems: Industrial, social, tax, 
dairy, transportation, fiscal, crime 
prevention and criminal detention 
and apprehension. He also indi- 
cated that New York was ready and 
willing to undertake State partner- 
ships for the common welfare. 

An interstate compact for a 40- 
hour work week for labor was rec- 
ommended by the Interstate Con- 
ference on Industrial Compacts at a 
conference attended by representa- 
tives of 13 States held at Albany, 
N. Y. A report recommending in- 
terstate agreements for fair wage 
standards was also adopted. 

Regional compacts between States 
to prevent sales taxes and other im- 
posts of one State from resulting in 
a shift of business to a neighboring 
State free of such taxes is advocated 
by Governor E. W. Marland, of Ok- 
lahoma,. The need for interstate co- 
operation for adjustment of the wide 
multiplicity of taxing agencies in 
the United States was the keynote 
of a meeting of the congress of tax 
administrators, held in Oklahoma 
City. 

x** 

ANOTHER BICAMERAL JOB 
HE BICAMERAL LEGISLATURE 
of Nebraska, supposed to have 
wound up its affairs for good and 
all with the completion of the regu- 
lar session earlier in the year, has 
been called back to do another job. 
Devising of social security legisla- 
tion and adjustment of welfare laws 
to permit the State to share ad- 
vantageously in the benefits of the 
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Way to Deal With Common Problems of Government— 





Progress of Social Security Legislation 


Federal social security program is | 


the task assigned to it. 

The legislature has been called 
by Governor R. L. Cochran to meet 
in special session, Gct. 28. The uni- 
camera! legislature will assemble for 


| the first time for the next regular 


session. 

The Ohio state legislature, called 
by Governor Martin L. Davey to 
provide for poor relief and to enact 
social security laws and expected to 
spend only a few days in finishing 
the job, is now in the fifth week of 
a special session with little done 
and no end in sight. 

Governor Henry Horner has called 
a special session of the 


laws; opening date is Oct. 27. The 
American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion is suggesting to Governor C. 
Ben Ross that a special session of the 
Idaho legislature will be necessary 
to adjust the State to be a benefici- 
ary of the Federal social security 
program. 

Changes that should be made in 
the Indiana laws to fit them into the 
Federal pattern have been studied 
in collaboration by Governor Paul 
V. McNutt and the Federal Social 
Securites Board. Preferring to post- 
pone revision to the regular session 


| of the legislature, Governor McNutt 


is not decided whether it may not 
be best to call a special session as 
the right answer to a possible rigid 
interpretation of the Federal-aid 
plan. 

The “do-nothing” attitude of the 


| Texas legislature, which is consid- 


ering social security legislation as 
the purpose of the second special 
session, following on the heels of 
a first special session which failed 
to act on contro! of the liquor traffic 


| or to devise a way of compensating 








local officials in place of the fee 
system, is irritating the voters. A let- 
ter was read on the floor which de- 
manded that the legislators “do 
something or come back home.” For 
two days legislative business was 
sidetracked because of “no quorum.” 
x * * 


LEGAL AID IN CIVIL SUITS 
POOR MAN who cannot afford 
“to hire a lawyer to prosecute a 
civil suit, may, if a resident, apply 
to the New York State courts and 
have assigned to him a legal. coun- 
sel to conduct litigation. The prin- 
ciple of designating a lawyer to de- 
fend a poor person under criminal 
charges has now been extended to 
civil suits under a revision of the 
rules of the State appellate bench. 
To be entitled to such free legal 
service, the litigant can not be 
worth $300 in cash of available prop- 
erty, exclusive of clothing and fur- 
niture necessary for himself and 
family. If the counsel wins the 
suit, the court may then award him 
a reasonable fee and trial expenses 
from a collected judgment. 
In criminal cases, if the case is 
difficult, the court is authorized to 
pay the assigned attorney a fee not 


| in excess of $500. 
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CONSIDERING THE PEDESTRIAN 
NE thousand miles of asphalt 
sidewalks are to be constructed 

at a cost of eight million dollars 

alongside State highways and rural 
roads in the Commonwealth of 

Massachusetts. This project is a 

safety measure designed to protect 

pedestrians against hazards of road 
traffic. 

Other States, spurred by the dis- 
tressing record of traffic casualties, 
are following the lead of Massachu- 
setts and will lay down sidewalks 


where the pedestrian will be out of | 


the range of dangerous vehicular 
travel. Statistics report 15,950 pe- 
destrians killed by automobiles last 
year throughout the nation; of 
these, 2,690 met death on rural 
roads. 

Construction has started on the 
Massachusetts project financed half 
and half by the State and by a WPA 
allotment. 

x ** 
LAW'S ARM TOO SHORT 
|EITHER the State laws of Califor- 
nia nor the Federal statutes have 
arms long enough to stop gamb- 
ling on the Pacific Ocean. Noth- 
ing but failure and more failure has 
come of “trial and error” methods. 
So, to grow claws which will have 
the necessary reach, it is proposed to 
revise the Federal laws. 
Floating gambling casinos have 


Illinois | 
| legislature to devise social security 
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flourished in the waters washing the 
California coast, drawing a profit- 
able clientele from * mainland. 
All available law enforcement agen- 
cies of the Federal Covernment have 
been cooperating for months with 
Califernia police officials to halt 
gambling on these ships anchored 
out in the open sea. 

It is believed unat the Department 
of Commerce may submit new leg- 
islation in an attempt to control 
this traffic. The course is suggested 
by the Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, Stephen B. Gibbons, by 
amendment of the navigation laws. 
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JOHN LAW IN PENNSYLVANIA 


NE POLICEMAN to every thou- 
sand of population is the ratio in 
cities of the third class in Pennsyl- 


vania. There were 1,574,693 resi- 
dents of Keystone cities of this 
standing at the close of last year: 
the number of police officials and 
patrolmen was 1,564. 

This proportion, however, is far 
from constant for the various cities. 
Industrial communities required 
surveillance to a larger relative ex- 
tent. Reading, second largest city 
of the class, with 159 police, sur- 
passed the police force of 124 at 
Erie. Allentown, ranking, third, had 
only 99 police, against 119 in Wilkes- 
Barre, just below it on the popula- 
tion scale. Altoona, fifth in popula- 
tion, employed 64 police, while the 
State capital, Harrisburg, next in 
order, had 112, 
sixth, had 74 police. Monongahela 
and Corry, second from the last and 





last city in the third class, each had 


and Johnstown,’ 


E COMPACT PLAN + 


+ 





four police, the smallest forces re- 
corded. 

Harrisburg paid an average of 
$1,765 in salary per annum to her 
policemen. The pay in Erie averaged 
$1,700, and $1,675 in Reading. In 


Monongahela and Corry, where there | 


| 


| number to pay the tax on each sale 


\ 


| —Wwith 


were tew better-paid officials of 
high rank, the averages were re- 
spectively $1,250 and $1,437.50 per | 
annum. x * * | 


SALES TAX COUPONS 
(COMES the State of Michigan with 

“a substitute plan for collecting | 
sales tax levies in amounts frac- 
tional of a cent. Instead of requir- 
ing the purchaser to pay a full cent 
the State “keeping the 
change”—or using tokens of frac- 
tional values, Michigan would have 
every consumer pay in coupons. 
The consumer would buy a book of 
coupons, surrendering the proper 





as made. 

The director, Joseph S. Fenely, of 
the sales tax collection for the State, 
has submitted the proposal to the 














state board of tax administration. 
The attorney general’s office is now 


considering its legality. 


To repeal the New Jersey sales | submits no 
tax, promoted to place in the State | abandons the problem of 
by Governor Harold G. | 
and repudiated by the 


statutes 
Hoffman 


voters at election, the Governor has 


called the State legislature into 
-Special session. Governor Hoffman 
substitute plan, but 

raising 


money to legislative solution. 
Mayo Dup.ey. 
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BUT NO PREMIUM IN COST. Those yet to ly TWA have yet 
Aise Pennsylvania R. K., to know all that flying can mean in comfort and security. TWA is 
the only airline operating giant Douglas Skyliners exclusively, the 

latest, most modern of transport planes. They accommodate 14 pes- 
sengers in utmost comfort. The cabins are larger and steam heated. 
Each deep-cushioned seat is adjustable to full reclining position. 
Smooth, even flight is assured by Gyro-Pilots and Automatic Sta- 
bilizers. It costs no more to fly TWA and enjoy real comfort aloft. 
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Does it deserve to be called 
The Mount Vernon Dinner? 
UDACIOUS, perhaps that the Tavern Car on The own table, hot breads as flaky and flavorful as those that 
George Washington presents to you “The Mount delighted Lafayette, sauces, gravies, salads and cheeses that 
Vernon Dinner.” But try it before you pass judgment. would draw a sigh of satisfaction from any epicure of any age. 
Should the Founder, himself dine on this famous train that When you have puffed a contented cigar, and turned 
bears his name, he would be served meats as skillfully cooked over the check on its silver tray, you'll say: ‘“‘Atlast! I 
as those from his own famous kitchen, vegetables and fruits knew some railroad would do this some day ... a grand 
as plump, as ripe and garden-fresh as ‘any that came to his dinner, perfectly served, for what it really ought to cost.” 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON * THE SPORTSMAN x THE F. F. V. 
THE FINEST FLEET OF GENUINELY AIR-CONDITIONED TRAINS IN THE WORLD 
1785—One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary—1935 
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SPPE- {93S 
AMERICANS KILLED 


i 
ALL THE WARS 
OF OUR HISTORY 


Divided | Responsibili 
For Welfare Services 


Views of President and Chairman 
Of Mobilization for Human Needs 


R relief and other welfare services—govern- 
mental responsibility or volunteer responsi- 
bility? 

Answer to the question came last week with 
two addresses—one by President Roosevelt, the 
other by Gerard Swope, chairman of the 1935 
Mobilization for Human Needs and president of 
the General Electric Company. 

The occasionthe opening week of intensive 
money-raising campaigns for community chests 
and other privately supported welfare services, 

Despite the provisions which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has made for the employment of ap- 
proximately 3,500,000 unemployed persons on work 
relief jobs, despite the provisions of the Social 
Security Act which makes provision for unem- 
ployment compensation, for old-age assistance, || 
and for aid to dependent children—Mr. Roosevelt 
once more emphasized the point made several 
weeks ago that none of these things will or can 
“replace the proper and legitimate fields now 
covered by private contributions to private 
charities.” 


THE PRESIDENT’S VIEWPOINT 


Stating the case for private welfare services— 
Mr. Roosevelt said, “there are * * * hundreds of 
thousands of men, women and children who re- ' 
quire the kind of assistance which private charity 
and not Government should give. There still 
remains, and will long remain, a sadly distressed 
segment of our population, destitute and un- 
provided for, in the communities of the United 
States. * * * It is with them that our private so- 
cial agencies are concerned. We know that 
medical care still needs to be extended to thou- 
sands who have not the means to pay for it. 

“We know that great numbers of children still 
suffer from malnutrition. We know that families 
separated by economic circumstances must be re- 
united and given opportunities to move forward. 
We know that the Hospitals, clinics and day 
nurseries need and deserve our help; that homes 
for the aged, the blind, for the incurable, must 
carry on their splendid work; that the agencies 
that build and help the youth of our community 
must and should expand their splendid work.” 

Relief of this sort, the President declared, only 
falls to the lot of the Federal Government “when 
private and local means come to the end of their 
tether.” } 


PROBLEM NOW PRESSING 

The Federal Government by withdrawing from 
the field of direct relief will throw back on -the 
shoulders of local and State governments and 
private welfare agencies hundreds of thousands 
of needy cases. Ht 

This, added to the fact as pointed out by Mr. 
Swope that the provisions of the Social Security 
Act can become effective only after a period of || 
years, places an immediate problem before pri- 
vate social agencies. ‘ 

A goal of $75,000,000 has been set by the com- 
munity chests. Where is it to come from? 

Mr. Swope pointed out that the “steady upward 
trend of business activity is increasing income, 
returning men to private employment, creating 
a greater sense of confidence for the future.” 


INDUCEMENT TO SHARE 


Very many individuals, he said, are better able | 
to share with their less fortunate neighbors than 
they were a yéar ago. Corporations, likewise, he || 
added, which may in the past have had doubts 
about their right to contribute, need have them 
no longer. “The Congress and the President 
in the Revenue Act of 1935 established that right | 
and recognized the obligation.” 

“Today,” declared Mr. Swope, “the Federal In- 
come Tax law allows an individual to deduct 
from his net taxable income 15 per cent for con- 
tributions for charitable, educational, and religi- i| 
ous purposes. Yet actually the figures from the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue show that less than || 
2 per cent of all individual income is so reported. | 
The new law provides that corporations may de- |, 
duct 5 per cent from their net income. Yet the 
proportion of corporate income so contributed is 
very, very small indeed.” 


| 
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Death Stalks America: The Toll of Accidents 


Home the Most Dangerous Place With 655,000 Fatalities in 15 Years; Deaths in 
Traffic, Industry and Maternity Far Exceeds 


EATH stalking the war fronts and the hign- + of bed, and sitting down in or getting up from a 


ways may be more dramatic than that 
death which haunts the home and factory—but 
is it any more menacing and destructive? 

The pictogram above based on official data 
presents a vivid answer to the question. 

Deaths resulting from accidents in the home 
and factory during the last 15 years have been 
almost three times as numerous as the total of 
American soldiers killed-in wars and almost twice 
the number of persons killed as result of motor 
vehicle accidents during the last 15 years. 

From 1920 through 1934 there were approxi- 
mately 655,000 men, women and children who 


Jost: their lives as a result of accidents in the 


home, ,During this same period hundreds of 
thousshds more were permanently disabled, mil- 
lions were injured. The economic loss sustained 
by tthe nation is probably above calculation. 

In the Oct. 14 issue of the United States News 
deaths from accidents on the highways were 
compared with casualities in war. That picto- 
gram met with an overwhelming response from 
scores of institutions and private individuals. 


TOLL OF WAR ECLIPSED 

On that occasion the pictogram on page one 
revealed that in the last 15 years there had 
been more deaths resulting from motor vehicle 
accidents than there were American soldiers 
killed outright or fatally wounded in all the wars 
in which this nation has taken part. 

So strikingly was the seriousness of the ac- 
cident problem shown to be that dozens of lead- 
ing periodicals requested the right to reprint the 
pictogram. Reproductions by the tens of thou- 
sands were asked for by public service com- 
panies to be placed in service stations. Numer- 
ous civic and private safety organizations are 
using the material for public display. 

Many readers while agreeing that the traffic 
toll deserved such marked attention requested 
that another pictogram be prepared showing 
other menacing forms of accident which yearly 
take a terrific toll of American citizens. 

Others requested that the problem of mothers 
dying from causes connected with childbirth be 
presented to the public. 

Further research was made—and the fact was 
startlingly revealed that the death toll exacted 
by the modern juggernaut of highway accidents 
is but a part of a vast national problem. 


101,000 DEAD BY ACCIDENT 


For example: 

In the year 1934 there were 101,000 persons in 
the United States who met death by accidents. 
In addition there were 370,000 permanently dis- 
abled, 9,821,000 temporarily disabled. 

It has been said that accidents are no re- 
specters of States or cities or individuals. Ac- 
cidents during 1934 occurred in every city, every 
State; they threatened every street, every work- 
place, every home. 

Accidents rode the highways in 1934; and mo- 
tor vehicles killed 36,000, permanently disabled 
100,000, and injured another million. 

Accidents also dogged péople at work in 1934; 
causing 16,000 deaths, 60,000 permanent injuries 
and 1,300,000 other injuries. 

Accidents invaded the home in 1934, with dis- 
astrous results—34,500 deaths, 150,000 permanent 
disabilities and nearly 5,000,000 other injuries. 


ACCIDENTS IN THE HOME 

A study of deaths resulting from accidental 
falls that occurred in the home over a four year 
period was made by the Kansas Department of 
Health. These facts were revealed. 

That 39 per cent of the falls within the home 
occurred in the bedroom, 21 per cent in the living 
room, 16 per cent on stairs or steps, 6 per cent 
in the dining room, 4 per cent in the bathroom 
and 3 per cent in other places. 

The major causes of these accidents were slip- 
ping on floors, rugs or stairs, getting in and out 











chair. 

Accidents also cast their shadow over people 
at sport and play and the year 1934 closed with 
17,500 deaths, 60,000 permanent disabilities and 
2,000,000, other injuries in public accidents 
where a motor vehicle was not involved. 

Accidents during 1934 are estimated to have 
cost $3,500,000,000. The total appropriation for 
the Work Relief Program was $4,800,000,000. 

In the last 15 years approximately 222,000 
mothers have died from causes connected with 
childbirth. A study of maternal deaths by the 
Labor Department’s Children’s Bureau, and two 
other. medical surveys made-.in New York City 
and Philadelphia indicate that “450,000 of these 
deaths were preventable. 

From 1920 to the end of 1934 more than 2,- 
000,000 infants under one year of age died. 
Studies of infant mortality show that two-thirds 
or approximately 1,500,000 of these infant deaths 
might have been prevented through proper med- 
ical and social care. 

Anothér angle of the problem is the toll ex- 
acted by disease. During the last 15 years, dis- 
eases of the heart have claimed 3,241,387 lives, 
cancer and other malignant tumors have taken 
1,547,341 and all forms of tuberculosis have killed 
1,294,469. 


CHECKING THE HOLOCAUST 


What steps have been taken to reduce the toll 
on the highways, in the home, in workplaces, 
among childbearing mothers? 

A three-point program launched by the Red 
Cross is expected to substantially reduce the 
number of deaths resulting from accidents on 
the highways, in the home and in agricultural 
industries. 

A network of first aid stations is to be laid 
across the face of the country. Service station 
attendants are to be trained in first aid. Their 
filling stations are to be equipped as emergency 
treatment centers. Public. service trucks which 
constantly patrol the highways will carry first 
aid kits. Public utility employes will be trained 
in first aid. 

In the homes, check-ups will be made of un- 
safe habits and unsafe conditions. People will 


be given to know just what the common hazards 
and unsafe practices and habits are that cause 
accidents. 

Another campaign will be launched to reduce 
the toll among farm workers. 

Statistics reveal that agriculture is one of the 
most hazardous of all occupational pursuits. 








—Wide World 
SECURITY BOARD EXECUTIVE 
Frank B. Bane, former director of the Ameri- 
can Public Welfare Association, assumes his 
new post as Executive Director of the Federal 
Board to administer the Social Security Act. 





Mortality in War 
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that 4,400 persons met death while engaged in 
this occupation in 1934. This figure represents 
27 per cent of the total deaths resulting from all 
occupations. 

Trade and service industries in 1934 accounted 
for 3,800 deaths. Construction, including Federal 
Government projects, accounted for 2,300 deaths; 
transportation and public utilities for 2,000. 


DEATH IN THE FACTORIES 


The death total for manufacturing is esti- 
mated at 1,900, or 12 per cent of the fatalities 
in all occupations. 

However, accident and fatality rates in indus- 
try have been materially reduced during the past 
15 years. From a high of 20,000 in 1929, occupa- 
tional accidents resulting in death dropped to 
16,000 in 1934. 

On the other hand, deaths resulting from ac- 
cidents in the home have increased from year to 
year. In 1928 there were 30,000 persons who met 
death in the home. In 1934 this number had 
risen to 34,500. 

Deaths resulting from motor vehicle accidents 
are rapidly increasing. In 1928, a total of 27,996 
persons met sudden death on the highways, In 
1934 the figure was 36,000. This year, records in- 
dicate, will set a new all-time high death toll. 

Under the Social Security Act there is to be 
made available each year $3,800,000 for maternal 
and child health services. 

Infant and maternal health facilities are ‘“in- 
adequate,” according to Miss Grace Abbott, for- 
mer chief of the Children’s Bureau. The num- 
ber of women, she says, “who now are having 
no attendance at childbirth has been increasing 
during the depression, instead of decreasing.” 

Miss Katherine Lenroot, present chief of the 
Bureau, has declared that “increased facilities 
for maternal care and maternity nursing services 
are essential not only for saving the lives of 
mothers, not only for the new-born babies that 
may survive, but also for the older children in 
the families.” 


SAFEGUARDING INFANTS 

These services, Miss Lenroot points out, are 
needed for safeguarding the lives of infants, too, 
“for we have made much less progress in reduc- 
ing the death rate within the first month of life 
than we have in reducing the death rate from 
one to eleven months of life. The death rates 
during the first month of life are very closely 
associated with the causes leading to maternal 
deaths.” 

Figures from the Census Bureau reveal that 
of the 120,887 infants of one year or under who 
died during 1933, more than 70,000 died before 
they were more than one month old. 


OUR WORST THREE PLAGUES 

What of the toll exacted by the three of the 
most dreaded diseases? 

The sharp decline in deaths attributed to tu- 
berculosis in the last 15 years seems to bear out 
the contention madé by medical authorities that 
education can conquer the assaults of some dis- 
eases to a very appreciable extent. 

In 1920, there were 99,916 persons who died 
from tuberculosis. In 1934, this number had de- 
clined to 71,609. 

But such is not the casé with two other dis- 
eases, namely, cancer and heart disease. 

Diseases of the heart which took a toll of 139,- 
410 lives in 1920, claimed 303,724 persons in 1934. 
Cancer and other malignant tumors killed 72,- 
931 individuals in 1920 and 134428 in 1934. 
Science and education apparently. have yet to 
point the way. 

From the foregoing it is apparent that acci- 
dents threaten every man, woman and child— 
from the cradle to the grave. Proper habits and 
safer conditions may reduce the menace. At 
present, however, accidents rank among the 
worst of the nation’s public enemies. Accidental 
deaths outnumber all homicides 8 to 1. 

Derek Fox. 
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End of Direct Relief 


By First of December? 


WPA Administrator Hopkins, Back 
From Sea Trip, Amends Prediction 


N THE OFFICE in which a stethoscope is con- 

tinuously applied to the national relief pulse, 

cigarette smoke curled lazily from behind a desk 
banked high with yellow chrysanthemums. 

News correspondents found two things behind 
the flower-decked desk—a much sun-tanned 
Administrator Hopkins and an announcement of 
decided importance to the nation. 

When the opening gun was fired on the $4,- 
800,000,000 work-relief front Mr. Hopkins pre- 
dicted that direct relief would be ended by Nov. 1. 
Last week Mr. Hopkins, freshened by a long vaca- 
tion cruise in tropical waters with the Presi- 
dent, predicted that “the New Deal will end 
direct relief to all States by Dec. 1.” 


CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Mr. Hopkins’ latest prediction was based on 
two current developments: 

1—That direct relief rolls declined 237,534 
families from August to September while costs 
dropped $27,006,795. 

2.—That Comptroller General McCarl added 
$137,711,099 to funds already released for work 
relief projects. 

Scoring the financial end of the ‘WPA takes 
this form: 

Value of projects approved by President Roose- 
velt, $2,702,918,180; value of projects approved by 
Comptroller General, $1,914,- 
769,816. 

Funds definitely allocated 
by the President, $1,004,072,- 
989; funds definitely released 
by Comptroller General, 
$955,093 ,463. 

“The big employment 
push,” Mr. Hopkins said, 
“will come between Oct. 28 
and Nov. 12 with 3,500,000 
needy working shortly after 
the latter date.” By Dec. 1, 
he said, “we will have abolished all State direct 
relief.” 

How many persons are now working ufder the 
works program? Mr. Hopkins said he “didn’t 
know exactly.” One week before Mr. Hopkins re- 
turned to the Capital, his statistical staff dis- 
closed about 1,300,000 on Federal pay rolls. 


TRANSIENTS IN FLORIDA 


The problem of the nation’s drifting popula- 
tion of thousands of men, women and youths has 
long been viewed as a social menace by social 
workers. The gravity of the problem has been 
enhanced by the Federal Government’s decision 
to abolish its transient services. 

The situation in Florida is becoming increas- 
ingly serious. Border guards have been reported 
as having been stationed at entrances to the 
State in an effort to discourage the transient in- 
flux. Governor Dave Sholtz has already peti- 
tioned the Federal Government to aid the 
State’s drifting population “at least through the 





ek 
Harry Hopkins 


|; month of November.” 


Last week, Administrator Hopkins blamed 


Florida’s Governor and Chamber of Commerce 


for the State’s transient problem. 

“Yes, I know they are asking for Federal] funds 
to care for their transients down there,” he 
said, “but if Governor Dave Sholtz didn’t boost 
the State’s climate so much, he wouldn’t have 
a transient problem.” 


SOCIAL SECURITY HELPED OUT 


Meanwhile the Labor Department last week 
assumed a new role, that of godfather to the 


| Social Security Board. 


Because of the failure of the Third Deficiency- 
Bill, the Social Security Board has had no funds, 
and has been operating entirely with loaned per- 
sonnel from other governmental agencies. To 
push ahead with important research studies nec- 
essary for recommendations for State social 
legislation, the Labor Department used a $112,- 


| 610 grant of relief funds to make possible the 


| collection of 


information on unemployment 
compensation, old-age pensions, blind pensions, 


| and aid to dependent children in so far as these 


subjects affect the welfare of wage earners. 
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+ TACKLING THE PRICE PR 


T IS NOT KNOWN yet just how | 

many acts there will be to the 
“Price Study” drama being pre- 
pared by the “Consumer’s Cabinet” 
under the direction of Walton H. 
Hamilton, President’s adviser on 
consumer problems and head of 
NRA’s new Consumers’ Division. 

Last week, however, the curtain 
parted for a brief spell and revealed 
a “Prologue to Prices.” 

The “Prologue,” says Mr. Hamil- 
ton, points the direction to be taken 
by subsequent reports of the Price 
Study. Featured characters will be 
the prices of milk, gasoline, ice, au- 
tomobile tires, automobiles, whiskey, 
paper, mayonnaise and cottonseed. 
The behavior of these prices will be 
carefully analyzed in so far as they 
act to make available or to deny 
goods to the consumer. 


AID FOR DOLLAR-STRETCHERS 

The motivating force behind the 
scenes of this new consumer-aid 
program is an Executive Order which 
is designed to have some effect upon 
every American who has to stretch 
his dollars to make both ends meet. 

This apparently reaches the roots 
and not the-edges of recovery. 

But, points out Mr. Hamilton, “all 
efforts at recovery have in one way 
or another been pointed at prob- 
lems of price.” 

Price, he says, “is the control 
switch most easily used to set the 
industrial order moving in the di- 
rection we want it to go. But it is 
to be constantly remembered that 
the same switch can just as easily 
start the economic machine in re- 
verse. Hastily or blunderingly man- 
ipulated, it can bring disaster.” 

What approach will the consum- 
er’s division take toward the prob- 
lem? 

Federal investigators will observe 
the individual industries in action. 
They will attempt to find out how 
prices are made in each case. Fi- 
nally, they will endeavor to discover 
how satisfactorily in terms of hu- 
man needs the various industries 
manage to serve the interests of the 
producers and consumers of each 
commodity. 

A tall job? 


The AAA Compacts; 


But, as Mr. Hamilton 











More Experiments? 


Brookings Institution Reviews 
Result of Marketing Agreement 


THE BROOKINGS INSTITUTION, 

in its latest study of the various 
Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration programs, urges further ex- 
periment with that agency’s mar- 
keting agreements. 

These agreements are worked out 
between the Government, the han- 
dlers of special farm products, such 
as fluid milk and fruits and vege- 
tables. They involve, as a rule, pro- 
duction control through quotas, 
price control and definite limita- 
tions on the producers who are eli- 
gible to get in on the agreements. 

The report examines criticism 
against marketing agreements as 
being monopolistic in character and 
as constituting undue regimentation 
of farmers. Against this it sets 








forth the helpful possibilities which 
are claimed by advocates of this 
form of market regulation as a 
means of avoiding gluts and scarci- 
ties and preventing waste. 


WOULD “CARRY ON” 

“While the validity of this favor- 
able view cannot be said to be clear- 
ly established,” the report said, 
“further experimentation with mar- 
keting agreements and orders as 
provided in the amended act should 
be carried on to see what branches 
of agriculture they are technically 
applicable to and what possibilities 
this new development in our mar- 
keting institutions has for being 
used to the long-run advantage of 
farm producers.” 

Originally marketing agreements 
were enforced by licenses on han- 
dlers of the farm products affected. 
When the Supreme Court threw out 
NRA, the AAA abandoned its li- 
censes; and Congress now has pro- 
vided that these agreements should 
be enforced by orders of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. Control needs 
to be tied in with State laws to be 
effective, owing to the division of 





authority between States and the 
Federal Government. 


AGREEMENTS DEFINED 


The report stresses the fact that 
marketing agreements differ sharp- 
ly from the processing tax and ben- 
efit payment features of the act. 

The marketing agreement “does 
not require any producer to dispose 
of his product to or through a proc- 
essor or distributor, co-operative or 
otherwise, different from the one of 
his own choice” nor “require that 
distributors or processors dispose of 
their product in markets or through 
agencies other than the ones which 
they would normally employ.” 

What it does require is that all of 
the given commodity group conform 
to a plan of marketing devised by 
their representatives subject to the 





approval of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 
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Modern Responsibilities of the Cow and Goat Intrigue 
Federal Students of Consumers’ Difficulties 


points out, “the economic order 
bears only a superficial resemblance 
to a system which might be laid out 
on paper in neat diagram.” 

A start has been made by the con- 
sumer’s group in the milk price 
Study. The start took the form of a 
discussion of the cow and how she 
(the cow) cooperates with man. 
That, said the report is something 








a goat will not do. 

“At one time she (the cow) 
an ordinary sort of animal 
lived, mated and brought up her 
children in blissful unawareness of 
her future appointment in a hu- 
man office.” In those early bovine 
days, the report points out, calves 
and not milk was a cow’s prime 
purpose in life. 


was 


OBLEM: A NEW JOB FOR THE NRA + 


| “man camealong,’had a bright idea 
who | 


| 


“Then,” the report continued, 


and converted the cow into a min- 
jiature milk factory. If we can judge 
anything from the cow’s imperturb- 
ability, the new responsibility does 
not sit too heavily on her shoulders.” 
But cows are not all the placid 
things they seem to be. Even cows | 
have whimsies, as the report shows: 








“The cow rebels at any mechanical 
concept of herself. She has her own 
whimsies. Some cows give a large 
production of milk only on the 
choicest of diets; others keep going 
at a steady pace on the most casual 
foods.” 


THE WHIMSICAL GOAT 

What about goats? 
whimsies also? This is what the re- 
port has to say about them: “It 
has been claimed that milking goats 
is a harder job (than milking cows) 
because they refuse to set back the 
right hind foot in the way cows 
easily learn to do, but goat experts 


Have they 





| 


| 





| 


say this is a libel on the goat’s in- 
telligence.” 

Refrigeration is really old busi- 
ness to a cow. “While the milk re- 


mains in the cow,” says the report, 


“she obligingly performs all the of- 
fices of preservation and refrigera- 
tion. Once the milk is in the can, 
this has to be done artificially.’ 


UNMASKING A ‘FICTION’ 
This initia] study into the intrica- 


| cies of the milk price problem comes 


to the conclusion that a “buyer’s 
choice” is an “absolute fiction,” be- 


| farmers must meet the same public 
| health regulations, pasteurization 
| is a purely mechanical matter of 
manipulating temperatures, and 
distributors meet the same local 
health laws.” 

Nevertheless, reports the consum- 
| er’s division, the “fiction of choice” 
is maintained and the problem of 
| choosing is made a consumer prob- 
| lem. 

All that happens, the report points 
; out, is a duplication of delivery 
| routes—the higher distribution costs 


cause the milk for any community 


resulting are added to the consum- 
“comes from a limited area, the . 


’ er’s bill. 





























“WHAT can we do to make them better?” All 
during the year, Ford engineers have been seek- 
ing the answer to that question. They took 
nothing for granted. They went back to the 
basic design of each truck and commercial car 
part... and asked themselves, “Is this the best 
part for the purpose? Have any newer designs, 
newer materials or later manufacturing methods 
been devised that will enable us to make this 


part more reliable, more efficient, longer 


lasting?” 


The Ford V-8 Truck Engine . . . the full- 
floating rear axle . . . torque-tube drive .. . the 
heavy-duty Ford transmission. . . centri-force 
clutch . . . Ford cab and body construction 
- +. all these and many more were subjects of 
an intensive study in an effort to “make them 
better.” Countless experiments and investiga- 
tions were conducted, including a thorough 
study of every type of brake. New alloys were 
tested. New manufacturing methods were de- 


vised. The result of these investigations proved 
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tested features. 


world ... in billions of miles of hauling and 


with your own driver. 


the soundness of basic Ford design and led to 


improvements and refinements in tried and 


Thus, Ford V-8 Trucks and Commercial Cars 
for 1936 have improved appearance, better 
brakes, new needle-bearing universal joints, 
easier steering, improved cooling and larger 
axle shafts. Ford V-8 Trucks and Commercial 
Cars have been PROVED BY THE PAST... 


right on the job . . . by owners all over the 


delivery service. And now, for 1936, they have 
been IMPROVED FOR THE FUTURE. They 
are unquestionably the greatest values Ford has 
ever offered . . . more than ever America’s 
Great Truck and Commercial Car Values. 
Prove this statement! Try a 1936 Ford V-8 
Truck or Commercial Car on your own job... 
without obligation. Call your Ford dealer today 
and set a date for an “on-the-job” test . . . with 


your own loads... over your own routes... 
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PRICES 
TRUCKS 

13114-inch Chassis. . . « « » $500 
13114-inch Chassis with Closed Cab. 590 
131)4-inch Platform . ... . 645 
131\4-inch Stake . « « « «© « 670 
13114-inch Panel . « « « « « 765 
131)4-inch Dump Chassis. . . . 530 
13114-inch Dump Chassis with Closed 

O46 64 2 2 eee ht we a oe 
1314-inch Dump Truck . . . « 795 
157-inch Chassis. . . 6 « « « 525 
157-inch Chassis with Closed Cab . 615 
157-inch Platform . . 2. » « « 685 
157-inch Stake . . « © «© © « 7230 

COMMERCIAL CARS 

112-inch Drive-away Chassis . . . $360 
112-inch Closed Cab and Chassis, . 450 
112-inch Pick-Up . . +. + + » 480 
112-inch Panel Delivery . . . » 565 
112-inch De Luxe Panel Delivery. . 580 
112-inch Sedan Delivery . . « « 590 
112-inch Station Wagon . . « « 670 
(All prices f. o. b. Detroit. Convenient terms 
through facilities of Universal Credit Company.) 








NOW ON DISPLAY AND READY. FOR DELIVERY 
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Angus D. MacLean 
Assistant Attorney General 
in the Department of Justice 


NGUS D. MacLEAN, lawyer and erstwhile 
““ lawmaker, has been named to a new post 
in the Department of Justice. He has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Attorney General by the “A. 
G.” after filling the post of Assistant Solicitor 
General since its creation in the Summer of 
1933. 

Through his new office will pass numerous 
and sundry claims for which he will not only 
direct the preparation of briefs, but in some 
cases will lead the oral argument in the courts. 

Mr. MacLean was born in Maxton, N. C. He 
took his law degree at the University of North 


a. 
| —Underwood & Underwood 
North Carolina lawyer, with long experience 
at the bar and in politics, steps up in Depart- 
ment of Justice. 





Carolina, and began the practice of his pro- 
fession in Washington in the same State, 

In 1926 Angus D. MacLean emerged in the 
political arena as a member of the State Leg- 
islature. Six years later he went into the 
Senate, and while there’ he was author and 
sponsor of the MacLean School Bill which pro- 
vided for an eight months State-supported 
school term in the public schools. 

When he was appointed Assistant Solicitor 
General, Mr. MacLean headed the Opinions 
Division of the Department of Justice, and took 
part in the preparation and argument of the 
Gold Clause cases. 





Stewart Berkshire 


Heads Alcohol Tax Unit of 
Bureau of Internal Revenue 


DUAL role is the lot of the Alcohol Tax Unit 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. On 
the one hand it maintains a sharp look-out for 
the “repeal” bootlegger. On the other, it super- 
vises the production of legal liquor. 

A man who learned the activities of this agency 
from the chair of the chief attorney has just 
been moved up to the head of the Unit. He is 
Stewart Berkshire, and his new official title is 
Deputy Commissioner of Internal Revenue in 
charge of the Alcohol Tax Unit. 

Stewart Berkshire was born in Indiana, reared 
in Kentucky, and began his career in Texas. 
His birthplace was Rising Sun, he earned his 
LL.B from the University of Kentucky in 1915, 





~Harris & Ewing 
Assumes duty of checking perennial bootlegger 
and collecting the tax on legal liquor produc- 
tion. 





and in the same year hung out his shingle in 
El Paso. 

From then until 1933 when he came to the 
National Capital to be associated with the, Fed- 
eral Government, Mr. Berkshire practiced law 
with the exception of two four-Yeaf interludes. 
During one of these periods he served as cor- 
poration judge, and during the other as district 
attorney. 

On May, 1933, Mr. Berkshire was named an at- 
torney in the Treasury Department. Little more 
than a year later he was made chief attorney of 
the Alcohol Tax Unit, and subsequently named to 
his present position. 











Former 


NEW CZAR has mounted his throne in 
Washington and, strange as it -may seem, 
he’s a Republican. And to make the matter more 
interesting he’s a New Yorker, a neighbor of the 
Hyde Park Roosevelts and a grandson of Sal- 
mon P. Chase, President Lincoln’s Secretary of 
the Treasury and later Chief Justice of the 
United States. 
He is Franklin Chase Hoyt, former presiding 
judge of the Children’s Court of New York City. 
Judge Hoyt, when his term on the bench 
ended in 1934, retired, as he had planned to do. 
But when his friend, Joseph H. Choate, Jr., de- 
cided to return to private practice after serving 
much longer than he intended as chairman of 
the Federal Alcohol Control Board, he picked 
Judge Hoyt for his successor. Meanwhile the 
old FACA was dissolved with the NRA and the 
new unit taken over by the Treasury under the 
new name of Federal Alcohol Administration. 
It wasn’t, however, merely because Judge Hoyt 
was a colleague of his predecessor or that hé was 
a fellow Republican that he was chosen for the 
job. It was because his life work and his repu- 
tation gave him outstanding qualifications for 
the office of administrator. 


A CHILD-WELFARE EXPERT 


The man who is probably most responsible for 
bringing this successful, retired jurist back into 
the hectic life in Washington is the late Mayor 
McClellan of New York. For it was he who 
turned to his young legal] advisor, one of the staff 
of the Corporation Counsel, selected him as a 
justice of the Court of Special Sessions, and 
started the young man on a career that gave 
him an avocation as well as a vocation, and 
finally made him what many consider. a world 
authority on child welfare. 

When young Mr. Hoyt came out of the New York 
Law School—he had taken his academic work at 
Columbia—he went into one of New York’s most 
prominent law firms. Some two years after he 
was admitted to the bar, and was made Assistant 
Corporation Counsel. Three years later, in 1905, 








made Assistant Corporation Counsel, he was as- 


signed to the Mayor’s office. 


When the young lawyer looked over his new 
job he didn’t find the prospects entirely to his 
liking. The Court of Special Sessions is an 
intermediate court and the grist of its mill is a 
rather sordid product. But at that time the Chil- 
dren’s Court was a part of Special Sessions and 
the judges volunteered for short rotating terms 
of duty. 

This experience proved exceedingly interest- 
ing to Mr. Hoyt; so interesting, in fact, that he 
became absorbed in the whole legal machinery for 
handling youth when it came up against the law. 

Immediately he saw the faults in the system. 
First of all he realized the weakness of the ro- 
tating judges and immediately set about to have 
the term increased from the casual two months 
to a whole year. 

But there was an even more fundamental er- 
ror-in‘ the’ situation produced by having the 
Children’s Court a part of the Special Sessions. 
Judge Hoyt recognized the need of creating a sep- 
arate entity and translated his ideas into action. 
By 1915 he saw the juvenile delinquents 
handled by a separate administrative entity. 

But still he felt the situation was far from per- 
fect. The criminal judges still presided, which had 
its obvious drawbacks. This time Judge Hoyt 
didn’t stop until’ he had taken the matter clear 
up to Albany. It took until 1921 and the State 
Constitution had to be aménded. 


TOOK JUDICIAL POST 

Even before this achievement, Judge Hoyt had 
made a considerable reputation. Although he 
had been the protege of the Republican reform 
candidate and the reform movement had later 
split, he was the choice not only of the Republi- 
cans but the Tammany organization as well. He 
was made first presiding judge of the Children’s 
Court, and was subsequently appointed presid- 
ing justice and held that position until 1934, 
when his term ended and he thought he had 
retired from public life. 

With the passage of the constitutional amend- 
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Judge Is Authority on Welfare and Youth Problems 


ment, Children’s Courts were established 
throughout the State. In 1921 Judge Hoyt put 
some of his experiences on paper—he has writ- 
ten many magazine articles before and since— 
and his authoritative volume, “Quicksands of 
Youth”, appeared. 

Paralleling these energetic professional activi- 
ties Judge Hoyt carried his zeal into welfare 
fields. As early as 1911 he helped organize the 
Big Brother movement, was president of the or- 
ganization for many years, besides holding mem- 
berships in many other similar groups dealing 
with the problems of youth, 


ESSAY WON PRIZE 


Judge Hoyt was never a Prohibitionist, but he 
had some pretty definite views on the subject of 
temperance as weil as plenty of first-hand in- 
formation on the effects of prohibition. So when 
the Héarst temperance contest was announced 
Judge Hoyt took his pen in hand again. 

His essay won the $25,000 prize. Repeal, which 
hadn’t been taken seriously at that time, wasn’t 


_ mentioned. 


And so it isn’t so hard to see, perhaps, why 
this gentleman who. might easily have retired to 
his acres on the Hudson, and passed a life busy 
enough without his professional duties—was 
lured to Washington, where he sits in his alumi- 
num and steel palace—the FAA still keeps its 
quarters in the new Department of Justice 
Building--to hale before him,offenders against 
the fair practices, ethical behaviour and legal 
conduct of the citizens of liquordom. 

Washington has one poignant association for 
Judge Hoyt. It was here that his grandmother 
married Chief Justice Chase while he held that 
high office during the days of General Grant. 

There is something judicial in the bearing of 
the grandson today as he sits behind a desk so 
recently vacated by another prominent member 
of the bar. But there is likewise a warmth of 
understanding in the keen glance and quick 
smile of Judge Hoyt that bespeaks the philan- 
tropist in him—philanthropist in its literal 
sense. 









Arthur J. Mellott 


Kansas Lawyer Nominated 
to the Board of Tax Appeals 


‘AXES are assessed and collected wherever the 
American flag flies. 

Supervising that task of garnering in the dol- 
lars for the upkeep of the Government is tne 
Bureau of Internal Revenue but a super-body, 
the Board of Tax Appeals, passes on protests. 
Arthur J. Mellott, Kansas lawyer, has stepped 
up from the Bureau to the Board, assuming botn 
administrative and judicial responsibilities. 

The Board of Tax Appeals is a tribunal de- 
signed to give reasonable opportunity to tax- 
payers anywhere to appear before it at Wash- 
ington to discuss taxes levied against them. Its 
decisions are reviewable by the District of Co- 
lumbia Court of Appeals or by the United States 
Circuit Courts of Appeals. 

Mr. Mellott’s experience fits into the Board's 
work. He is a native.of Leavenworth, Kans., 


—Underwood & Underwood 
Promoted from Bureau of Internal Revenue to 
a seat on the Federal Board of 
Tax Appeals, 





born Aug. 30, 1888, was educated in Kansas in- 
stitutions, and graduated from the Kansas City 
(Kans.) School of Law. 


a. First a teacher in the county schools, Mr. Mel- 


lott in 1917 became Assistant United States At- 
torney for the District of Kansas. Resigning this 
post in 1918 he practiced law until 1922. In 1923, 
he became judge of the City Court of Kansas 
City, Kans., but was not a candidate for reelec- 
tion. For two years Mr. Mellott served as County 
Attorney for Wyandotte County and in 1929 re- 
sumed private practice. 





C. Wellington Koiner 


New Consulting Engineer 
For Power Division of the PWA 


“A CITY Manager is to be Consulting Engineer 


for the Power Division of PWA. He is C. 
Wellington Koiner, utilities expert, whose 
knowledge of electric rates and powers has 
made him in demand for advice far and wide. 

It was he who built the light and power util- 
ity for Pasadena, Calif.. in 1908. Then he 
served his community until 1921 as electrical 
engineer and general manager of the lighting 
plant. In the latter year he was chosen 
Pasadena’s first city manager. In 1925 he re- 
tired to private practice as a consulting engi- 
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—Harris & Ewing 
Expert on electric power becomes consulting 
engineer for Power Division 
of the PWA. 





neer, but in 1933 was recalled to the city man- 
agerial position once more. 

Mr. Koiner was born in Augusta County, Va. 
He began his engineering work early, erecting 
in 1891-92 a power plant at Anthony, Fla., for 
the Maryland Phosphate Mining Company. 
Then followed engineering and managerial 
positions with various utility companies across 
the country until in 1908 he started the Pasa- 
dena enterprise. 

During the War, Mr. Koiner was an expert 
on power for Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
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| cage THE SEER.—Clad in flow- 

ing shamma, the imperial oracle 
of the Court of the Negus ap- 
proached the King of Kings. Go not 
to Dessye before the coronation an- 
niversary, he counselled gravely. 
Mindful of the portentous words of 
his No. 1 seer, Haile Selassie will cel- 
ebrate the anniversary of his coro- 
nation at Addis Ababa on Nov. 2, do 
worshipful honor to St. George, pa- 
tron of the army, the day follow- 


ing, and then go forth to join his 
troops. 


Italo- British Tension Eases— Mussolini Reported Ready 


| 


| 


Thus, Ethicpia appears to have | 


the benefit of oracle in working out 


its course of kingdom. Although | 


such matters as the outcome of con- 
ciliation between London and Rome 
via Paris in the East African crisis 
still seems shrouded in Delphian 
vapors, one less than a soothsayer 
might detect certain coming events 


as foreshadowed by happenings of | 


the week. 
For example, Tory Premier Bald- 
win, in seizing on Nov. 14 for the 


this time of international issues, 
has virtually insured a Conservative 
victory. Moreover, by a strange and 
fateful juggling of events, pacifists 
and imperialists both undoubtedly 
will support a strong Empire de- 
fense program. As for the London 
Naval Conference called for Dec. 2, 
observers even casually reading the 
temper of the times see little hope 
of its being a disarmament venture. 
x * * 
‘THE OTHER FRONT. — While the 
greatest diplomatic battle in re- 
cent years goes on in hotel rooms, 
League of Nations chambers and 
foreign offices, the “colonial cam- 
paign” moves slowly ahead in Ethi- 
opia. The Fascist army literally has 
to “build” its way into the Kingdom 
and drag with it the accoutrements 
of “civilization.” 

The rich Tigre province has been 
annexed. And placed at its head 
as puppet governor by Gen. Emilo 
de Bono, is the Ethiopian prince, 
Haile Selassie Gugsa, mentioned as 
the possible Western world version 
of Henry Pu-Yi. 

According to reports from the 
military front, the zero hour ap- 
proaches for the rea] Italian “push.” 
Il Duce, a stickler for commemorat- 
ing anniversaries in a dramatic way, 
is said to have ordered an attack on 
four fronts for Oct. 28, thirteenth 
anniversary of the Fascist march on 
Rome (and, incidentally, three days 





To Talk of Ending Ethiopian War 


before the full League Committee 
meets to decide when and how the 
economic sanctions agreed on are to 
be applied against Italy). 

A strange bit of news protruded 
from the flotsam of war propaganda 
of the week. Emperor Haile Selas- 
sie took an unprecedented course 
by denying officially that the invad- 
ers of his kingdom are using the ill- 
reputed dum dum bullets and poison 
gas. 

~*~ «* 

THE “BREATHING SPACE.” — 

When Geneva voted through its 
last penalty against Italy and 
pushed off until Oct. 31 the day on 
which the decision must be reached 
on application of the economic 
sanctions, a “breathing space” was 


| thereby afforded (to use the phrase- 
British parliamentary elections in | 





ology of Sir Samuel Hoare). 

The time is being put to three 
principal uses. In the first place 
the member nations are consider- 
ing the action of the League under 
Art. XVI, and studying how they 
can apply it. At the present 
writing, 33 countries are applying 
the arms embargo to Italy, 13 
have adopted financial sanctions, 
three have indicated their readiness 
to boycott all Italian goods and es- 
tablish an embargo on key products 
to Italy, and two have accepted the 
principle of economic mutual assist- 
ance to nations which would suffer 
financially from the severance of 
trade relations. 

Non-League members, including 
the United States, who were handed 
an Official report of the action of 
the Geneva organization in the Afri- 
can crisis with a request for their 
respective views, are drafting those 
replies. (Germany became officially 
a non-member on Oct. 21). 

In the seeond place, the all-im- 


ANDS ACROSS THE SEA.—The 
sudden easing of the tension in 
the Mediterranean which occurred 
when Friday, Oct. 18, looked black- 
est still charagterizes the interna- 
tional relations of Europe—another 


| “breathing space” in a crisis which 


is not yet over. 

Pierre Laval, of France, balancing 
a difficult domestic situation against 
a perilous foreign one, is credited 
with the interlude. 

Pledging aid to Britain in case of 
naval action against Italy under 
+he League, the Auvergnois Premier 
was able to keep the door open to 


| further conversations between Lon- 


don and Rome. 

One result of the negotiations 
has been that Italy has withdrawn 
a division of regulars from the 
Egyptian frontier im Libya. Al- 
though it was first reported that 
this would be followed by a reduc- 
tion in the British fleet in the 
Mediterranean, this has been de- 
nied officially. 

On the other hand, the British are 
applying strictly neutrality rules of 
the 1907 Hague Convention with re- 
gard to Italian vessels visiting Brit- 
ish-controlled ports. They may re- 
main in such harbors only 24 hours, 
and then take on only sufficient fuel 
to get to the next nearest port. 

Now, the Duce is reported as sug- 
gesting that if the League will post- 
pone the application of the penal- 
ties, he will talk business in a 
peace settlement. The Quay d’Or- 
say and Whitehall are reported to 
be in possession of the ideas of the 
Italian Dictator on the subject of 
peace plans. 

The boycott on Italian exports, if 
carried through by the League, it 


is estfmated will shut off 70 per cent | 


| of Italian sales abroad. This would 


portant diplomatic negotiations be- | 


tween the extreme views of Great 


| Britain and Italy are being carried 


| 


| 


on feverishly with France in the 
role of “honest broker.” 

In the third place, France and 
England are taking the opportunity 
to mend political fences. For, un- 
like Fascist dictatorships, they are 
dependent on the support of public 
opinion for the conduct of foreign 
affairs. 


close an avenue for obtaining for- 
eign exchange for the purchase of 


| necessary raw materials not on the 





League embargo list. 
x * * 

THE HOME FRONT.—Approval of 

Premier Laval’s conciliatory for- 
eign policy as well as his drastic ef- 
forts to maintain stability at home 
is being read into the French sena- 
torial election of the 20th. In the 
polling for a third of the upper 
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On the Air, 


as in the Big Cage— 


wins the crowds! 


Whatever the show—Showmanship 
wins. The animal trainer, master 
showman of vicarious thrills. The 
radio stars, welcome guests in the 
homes of a vast unseen audience. 
Whether you entertain with thrills, 
tears, love or laughter — Showman- 


ship wins! 


Sponsored and sustaining programs 
on NBC networks represent the 
top-flight radio showmanship of pro- 
gressive advertisers, agencies and 
the NBC Program Department. 
Programs consistently voted the 
winners by the world’s greatest air 
audiences. NBC’s unmatched facili- 
ties provide a showmanship back- 
ground on which advertisers can 
always count. This background of 
performance—on both sustaining and 
commercial shows—continues to at- 
tract the cream of the country’s 
sponsored programs. It constitutes a 
guarantee of Showmanship which 
reflects itself in soaring sales records 


for NBC advertisers. 


yn in the RCA Magic Key Program 
every Sundey 2 to 3 P. M., E. S. T. 
on WJZ and associated NBC stations. 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING CO., INc. 


A Radie Corporation of America Subsidiary 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, WASHINGTON, SAN FRANCISCO 


Photograph from Universal Pictures Corpora- 
tion picture, “The Big Cage"’, based on the 
Appleton-Century book of the same name 
written by Edward Anthony and Clyde Beatty 





house, M. Laval ran in two sectors 
of the Seine Department and was 
victorious in both. The vote, how- 
ever, it not as clear-cut a register of 
public opinion as might be supposed 
on the surface because of the indi- 
rectness of the balloting. 

The Premier, a one-time Social- 


ist, now an independent, is receiv- 
ing support from the right wing, 
which maintained its own in the 


election. However, the recent drift 
toward the left was evidenced as 
continuing by the fact that Social- 
ists and Communists won six extra 
seats at the cost of the center par- 
ties. = = @ 
“Too MUCH INFLAMMABLE MA- 
TERIAL.”—When the British 
Parliament assembled on Oct. 22 for 
.a four-day debate on foreign pol- 
icy, it was to hear Foreign Minister 
Sir Samuel Hoare extend an olive 
branch to the Fascists, Prime Minis- 
ter Baldwin call for bigger and bet- 
ter defenses for the empire, and 
King George (through the Lord 
Chancellor) prorogue the Prrlia- 
ment until after the general elec- 
tion on Nov. 14. 


ernment’s foreign policy was well 
received by the Commons. He de- 
clared: “I have not believed that 
anyone in Europe wants war * * * 
But there already is tog much in- 
flammable material lying about 
Europe. No wise man would wish 
to throw a spark into it by threats 
which cannot be carried out collect- 





ively, or if carried out, would turn 
the Ethiopian war into a European 
war.” 

He declared that Britain is not 
considering closing the Suez Canal. 
| ‘Sanctions, he said, would be ef- 
fective “if they are collectively ap- 
| plied, and we believe they will def- 
initely shorten the duration of the 
| war.” 
| Then the Foreign Minister pointed 


es News 





Sir Samuel’s defense of the Gov- | 
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out: “There is still a breathing 
space before economic pressure can 
be applied * * * Cannot this chance 
be used so as to make it unneces- 
sary to proceed further along the 
unattractive road of economic fic- 
tion against a fellow member (of 
the League) and old friend and for- 
mer ally?” 

Prime Minister Baldwin admon- 
ished his hearers, on the second day 
of the debate, that any settlement of 
the Ethiopian war must be fair 
alike to Italy, Ethiopia and the 
League of Nations—a fair-sized or- 
der for diplomacy. 

With the international Situation 
as an effective point of departure, 
the Tory leader went on to say that 
“in the interests of world peace it 
is imperative that our defensive 
services should be stronger than 
they are today.” 

In an election speecn on Oct. 25, 
the British Prime Minister sounded 
further the demand for a modern, 
up-to-date navy. Ominously hint- 
ing at possible strong-arm action by 
the League against an aggressor 
(despite the reassurances of Sir 
Samuel Hoare to the Commons), 
Mr. Baldwin declared: 

“If sanctions of the severest kind 
are imposed they will lead inevita- 
bly to a blockade.” This brought up, 
he said, the importance of knowing 
the views of non-members of the 
League, especially the United States. 
At any rate, he went on in his de- 
fense plea, “whatever may happen 
in the future with regard to a block- 
ade, the brunt of the trouble which 
may result will fall at the beginning 
on the British Navy—in conjunction 
with others if we are fortunate, pos- 
sibly alone if we are not.” 

Holding the elections within the 
next two weeks is a clever political 
stroke on the part of the Conserva- 
tives. They can much better afford 
to go to the country on international 
rather than domestic issues. La- 
borites have been backing a 
strong support of the League such 
as the Baldwin’ Government has 
been evidencing. Conservatives are 
in favor of national defense. A com- 


| 





bination support will ride the Bald- 
win forces to victory. 
‘ x~*re 


NEW CONFERENCE.—A fter 


TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS: HINTS OF PEACE IN AFRICA + 


months of uncertainty, the date | 


for the new naval conference to do 


something about the time when the 


London and Washington agreements 
expire (Dec., 1936) has been fixed 
for Dec. 2 at London. The United 
States, Japan, France, and Italy 
have accepted the British invitation. 


But with the new Baldwin defense | 


policy, Japanese demands for parity 
with the United States and Britain, 
French unwillingness to lessen its 
armament program, Italy’s pres- 
ent belligerent point-of-view and 
President Roosevelt’s Navy Day plea 
for heeding America’s national de- 
fense needs, little more than some 
regulations about a five-power arms 
race is expected by most observers 
from the coming meeting of naval 
minds. 


P. A. FREDERICK. 
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A Scotchman 
gave us a liberal 
\, compliment 
on this soup 





E weren’t surprised when a canny Scotchman re- 

cently dispensed extravagant praise in favor of 
Heinz Scotch Broth, a tasty blend of mutton, barley, 
and vegetables. Our delicious, home-style soups are 
winning wide acclaim from thrifty people everywhere — 
for they represent good eating on shorter soup hours 
and many pennies saved in the pocketbook. We make 
these soups in small batches from the finest ingredients 
—carefully prepare them in open kettles according to 
old-fashioned home recipes. Check the 20 kinds at your 
grocer’s. Start enjoying these home-flavor soups NOW 
— without the work and worry of home preparation. 


home- 
style 


SOUPS 




































HEINZ KETC 
ADDS RARE NEW * 


to the most 


Josephine Gibson—oOn the air 
with new recipes and 
menus, every Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday 
morning. Tune in for sure! 
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inexpensive 
foods! 
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Perk up the plainest foods with a dash of 
Heinz Tomato Ketchup, rich and spicy! 
It’s a quick, sure way to bring life to list- 
less dinners—allure to humdrum meals. 


Wherefore this wondrous gift peculiar to 
our Ketchup? Specially bred tomatoes for 


one thing. Extra-luscious they are—tenderly raised from 
prize seedlings developed in Heinz own greenhouses—and 
simmered into Ketchup the very day they’re picked. Natu- 
rally we use only spices rare and fine enough to match 


such marvelous tomatoes. 


Our personal representatives 


scour the Orient in search of these. 


So glorify undistinguished dishes with this exciting saucel 
Keep a bottle of Heinz Tomato Ketchup always on the table, 
If in doubt as to the kind, let your children choose— 
experience has taught us they like Heinz best. 
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Majority of Press 
Frowns On AAA 


MORE THAN THREE-FOURTHS OF 
PAPERS CRITICIZE ‘PENALTIES’ 
ON CONSUMERS 

















Policies of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration are assailed by 78 per cent 
of newspapers commenting on the coming 
evaluation of the law by the Supreme 
Court. Chief argument is that such poli- 
cies penalize consumers and aid foreign 
producers. Other 22 per cent of these 
papers approve AAA policies, saying 
through them the farmer's lot has been 
bettered. 


XPECTATION that the Supreme Court early 
will consider the validity of the AAA causes 
widespread discussion of the merits of the act. 
Opinion is expressed that if the court rules 
against the AAA the issue of New Deal vs. Con- 
stitution will loom large in the coming political 
campaign. 

Many observers further point out that losses 
through processing taxes and the charge that 
industrial incomes have not increased in pro- 
portion to higher cost of farm products, may 
also be issues in that struggle. 

“The predicament of the New Deal,” accord- 
ing to the Kansas City Star (Ind.), “is in trying 
to serve the farmer by raising the prices on his 
products, but at the same moment trying to hold 
the prices down to aid the consumer who buys 
his products.” 

The Star suggests that “the nation could be 
vastly entertained with the performance if the 
admittance charge were not pretty stiff” and 
advises that “nobody need be surprised if there 
are frequent grunts of skepticism from the spec- 
tators.” 


DAKOTA FARMERS’ VIEWPOINT 


The Farmers’ Union of South Dakota is quoted 
by the Milwaukee Sentinel (Ind.) as proclaiming 
that it “opposes the curtailment tactics of the 
AAA in the face of huge irrigation projects, 
which are a step in progress.” 

The Milwaukee paper concludes as to the sen- 
timents of the Farmers’ Union: 

“The South Dakota farmers have perceived 
this anomaly and have registered a sensible pro- 
test. Restriction may have its points. Stimu- 
lating abundant production has its points. But 
trying to mix the two is-foolish, as the Farmers’ 


ee 


Union points out.” , 


REAL TEST SUGGESTED 


“If the AAA wants a real test of the popularity 
of its program of killing pigs and restricting 
production, why not give the consumers a chance 
to express themselves?” asks the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette (Ind.). 

Secretary Wallace, recalls the South Bend 
Bend (Ind.) Tribune (Ind.), asserted that “proc- 
essing taxes are full of peril,” and, according to 
that paper, held that “until the tariff ‘peril’ is 
eliminated, the processing tax ‘peril’ must be 
tolerated.” 

The Tribune asks: “Will Secretary Wallace 
please ask the President why processing taxes 
‘full of peril’ have been foisted upon the nation 
to offset for the farmers’ benefit the tariff ‘peril’ 
that this Administration is solemnly pledged to 
eliminate.” 


POLITICS OF THE CASE 


“There will be demands from Eastern States,” 
declares the Davenport (Iowa) Daily Times 
(Ind.), “that the process tax be eliminated and, in 
fact, the Democratic party in likely to lose a part 
of the East on that issue. It is evident from a 
political standpoint that the Administration has 
decided to risk losing the East in the effort to 
assure support for the party in the South and 
West. The measure of that support will be fore- 
cast to a considerable degree by the forthcoming 
referendum.” 

“Too little attention has been given to the loss 
of markets,” thinks the Coffeyville (Kans.) Daily 
Journal (Rep.), and that paper states further 
that “with our tremendous agricultural resources, 
we are importing foodstuffs in a big way.” 


SOLUTION SUGGESTED 


“The AAA has acquired substantial rural sup- 
port,” says the Sioux Falls (S. D.) Argus Leader 
(Rep.), “and the question is: 

“Will it solve the farm problem? Our impress- 
ion is that it will not and that in the long run it 
will serve only to intensify and complicate our 
economic difficutlies. * * * 

“The real solution of the farm problem, * * * 
is to be found in the elimination of the factors 
that have created it. The primary occasion for a 
demand on the part of the farmers for parity is 
the industrial tariff. If it is lowered materially, we 
will be taking a step toward the solution of the 
farm problem in a clean, logical and economically 
progressive manner.” 


COURT DECISION AWAITED 


Looking forward to a decision by the Supreme 
Court, the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.) 
voices the judgment: 


“The remains little doubt that the major 
structure of the Roosevelt New Deal will be 
plumbed in comparison with the standards of 
the American Plan of Government before the 
preliminaries of the 1936 campaign shall have 
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Cartoonist Cargill in the Daily Courier, Connelisville, Pa. 
The Loaf Problem! 














fairly opened and the sponsors of the New Deal 
will face the responsibility of reconstruction ac- 
cording to the Constitutional Plan, or of going 
before the nation with a recommendation for 
such changes in the Plan as shall be necessary to 
make it conform to their new design. 


“It seems altogether likely that the issue before 
the people next year may be the choice between 
the New Deal and the Constitution, and the ques- 
tion which is to be maintained and which is to 
brought into line.” 


SEE BENEFITS SPREAD 


Representing a group of papers which main- 
tains that farm profits benefit all classes, the 
Charlotte (N. C.) Observer (Dem.) says: 


“The AAA is not a perfect instrument even 
from the standpoint of the farmer-classes. It has 
such a myriad of technical details that it is dif- 
ficult for them to analyze it and to comply with- 
out a great loss of arduous tedium to its require- 


. ments. 


“But a class-administration that put nearly 
9 per cent of the total income which such a class 
receives from a crop in the form of a direct 
subsidy is by no means to be reckoned as wrecking 
agriculture and undermining the economic inde- 


Many Editors Deem 
WPA a Failure 


FEWER THAN ONE-THIRD OF 
THOSE COMMENTING DEFEND 
THE WORK-MAKING AGENCY 











With the approach of November, the 
time originally set by the Administra- 
tion when 3,500,000 idle persons would 
have been put to work, judgment is ex- 
pressed by 68 per cent of the news- 
papers commenting that the WPA is a 
failure. Defense of the agency by 32 
per cent of the papers is based on re- 
ports of projects which have been 
started, giving employment to the jobless. 


MUCH of the comment on New Deal efforts to 
“abolish the dole, with tne use of a fund of 
more than four billion dollars, carries the pre- 
diction that, instead of closing the work on Nov. 
1, it will continue probably into the next year. 

“The attitude of Americans generally toward 
public works as a remedy for unemployment,” 
thinks the Boston Herald (Rep.), “is changing 
rapidly because of their observation of its ex- 
pense and futility. A dole may become an ordi- 
nary feature of American life.” 

“The situation,” advises the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin (Rep.), “is a fair sample of the 
results of misuse of an immense sum which it 
was at first proposed to use in the furtherance 
of important public works.” 

“The program will have to be extended in- 
definitely, with scant prospects of its ever reach- 
ing its. goal,” declares the Manchester (N. H.) 
Union (Rep.) while the South Bend (Ind.) Trib- 
une (Rep.) sees inadequacy in the results as com- 
pared with the goal that was set, and the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor (Ind. calls the enterprise 
“one of the worst miscalculations in the history 
of New Deal planning.” 

“What a fiasco it has turned out to be” ex- 
claims the Milwaukee Journal (Ind.). 

Representing the attitude of those who credit 
the Government with commendable efforts and 
efficiency, the Minneapolis Tribune (Ind.) says: 

“The nation may, in fact, go off the dole next 
month but in its place there will be a $4,000,- 
000,000 work relief program, which is simply a 
more expensive way of meeting the needs of 

















The Bread Line 
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Two Views of Rail Loans 


From the Wall Street Journal (Ind.): 
WNERS and creditors of the New Haven 
Railroad must be of two minds about its 
failure to obtain a $5,000,000 RFC loan with 
which to pay unearned taxes and interest 
charges. * * * If the loan had been obtained 
stockholders would assuredly have been obliged 
to subordinate that much of their already de- 
pleted equity, which subordination might eventu- 
ally have become a partial or complete sacrifice. 
From the New York Herald-Tribune (Rep.): 
S AN immediate consequence of the depres- 
sion, with its accompanying loss of passenger 
and freight traffic, the New Haven failed to earn 
its fixed charges since 1931. In this nearly four- 
year period it has piled up a cumulative deficit 
of approximately $11,000,000, which, since it was 
without cash, it has financed through bank loans 
and loans from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. It has posted all of its available col- 
lateral for these loans; hence, when it recently 
saught an additional $5,000,000 it has nothing 
to offer the commission either in the form of 





Little Choice Seen 
in Types of Unions 


SLIGHT LEANING TOWARD ORGAN- 
IZATION BY INDUSTRIES RATHER 
THAN BY CRAFTS 











General newspaper comment shows a 
slight leaning in favor of industrial 
unions over craft unions, an issue which 
was fought over at the recent conven- 
tion of the A. F. of L. Newspapers 
commenting on the controversy are di- 
vided: 53 per cent in favor of indus- 
trial unions; 47 per cent for craft unions. 


;/P!ITORS favoring the conservative wing of 
labor in its support of craft unions argue 
that tested methods for handling labor matters 
should not be lightly abandoned for new and 
untested methods. A craft union embraces 
workers of a given trade in all industries. 

Supporters of the industrial or vertical union 
argue that such an organization, embracing all 
workers in any given industry, would give labor 
greater bargaining powers and increased strength 
in any given industry. 

“Nokody can fail to realize that organized 
‘abor is at or near the crossroads,” thinks th¢ 
Newark (N. J.) Evening News (Ind.). While recog- 
nizing the fact that “industrial unionism will 
press the issue again,” and certainly that “the 
fight will be renewed with greater intensity a 
year hence.” The Evening News concludes: 

“Organized labor, which has achieved more in 
the United States than anywhere else on earth, 
needs be on the alert. Experience should teach 
it that cohesiveness is its only safety.” 


PROBLEM MUST BE MET 


The Minneapolis Tribune (Ind.) believes that 
“industrial unionism is likely to be a source of 
strife until the challenge it offers is definitely 
met.” 

The action taken at the convention was, in the 
judgment of the Scranton (Pa.) Times (Dem.) 
only “postponement of the final decision.” The 








pendence of the farmer.” 





3,500,000 jobless persons.” 


| security or immediate earning prospects, 















(Editor’s Note.—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munication not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


Sees Gains Under New Deal 

Sir:—You evidently * * * are work- 
ing to get Roosevelt out and the 
Old Guard in. I think it would be a 
great calamity to put the same bunch 
back in power to run the Government 
that * * * had run it into a hole and did 
not know how to get out when President 
Roosevelt came into office. * * * You 
should know that conditions are better 
now for the people than they were then. 
. ” . 

The people * * * have not forgotten 
the loss of their life savings in busted 
banks, and that they had no safe place 
to put their savings. The farmer has 
not forgotten that he was producing 
foodstuffs at less than cost to feed the 
people and that he was bankrupt and 
losing his farm and home by bankrupt 
sales. The people have not forgotten 
the worthless securities that were sold 
them by the international bankers who 
were then running the Government, 
which left the people busted with a 
worthless piece of paper and no pur- 
chasing power.* * * E. W. MORRISS. 
Lynchburg, Va. 


xk * 
Fears U. S. Bankruptcy 


Sir:—Being a lawyer, I have naturally 
been much interested in the work of 
Congress. * * * I have little doubt but 
the Supreme Court will declare at least 
half of the major acts to be invalid. * * * 

As I gather from the press and from 
other sources, it would appear that the 
Constitution of the United States 
doesn’t mean much to the majority of 
Congress, perhaps less to the President, 
and nothing at all to such men as 
Hopkins and Tugwell. 

Taxes have reached the point where 
they are confiscatory, and business can- 
not take up the slack in unemployment. 
All the profit in business must go to pay 
taxes, leaving nothing to expand or em- 
ploy additional men. Unless the Fed- 
eral budget is balanced and that of the 
States as well, we are doomed to a state 
of bankruptcy. 

Such schemes as the Townsend Plan 
are gaining great headway, and unless 
the Government is checked in the orgy 
of spending we might just as well have 
something that will bring a quick reali- 
zation of the plight of unbalanced 
budgets as to have a somewhat slower 
wreckage that must inevitably come 
under the present stheme. 

Wilson Creek, Wash. T. B. SOUTHARD. 


d x* 


” 
Agricultural Discontent 
Sir:—Please accept my thanks, weekly, 
daily, always, for your fine publication. 
I think you have considered the radi- 
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cal thinkers, the farmers and labor, the 
ones on whom the present Administra- 
tion could depend. The farmer’s letter 
in a recent issue was not surprising to 
me, for I think there are wise ones 
who see as far and deep as he does. There 
is a great deal of discontent among 
them just as there is among the people 
on relief who fhink others in their class 
fare better than they. 

My yardman is sure the Transient 
Bureau deals out much more to tramps 
than he can get from our local relief 
agency and he “will: work and they 
won't.” 

My sister’s husband sells farm imple- 
ments, and he says the AAA even advises 
the farmers how to spend their allotment 
money for new goods rather than on 
debts. So they buy new cars, and the 
plows and combines, etc., are not paid 
for. EDNA BUTTERFIELD. 
Joplin, Mo, 

° x wk 


AAA and Farm Prices 

Sir:—I was very much interested in 
the comparison of prices which you 
made in your issue of September 23. 
* * * Permit me to say that the agricul- 
tural West is well pleased with the 
present level of prices, and most of the 
people, whether farmers, business men 
or bankers, give credit to the present 
Administration for the results. * * * 

If you political racketeers of the East 
think for one moment that the agricul- 
tural West will submit to the prices that 
prevailed in 1932 with 10-cent corn, 30- 
cent wheat, and $2 hogs, you are just 
badly mistaken. * * * E. E, PLACEK. 

President, First National Bank. 
Wahoo, Neb. 
x*** 


Rising Living Costs 

Sir:—I am willing to concede that the 
New Deal does look like the Administra- 
tion is trying to do something, and is 
really helping some people, but it is get- 
ting some of the worst advice from some 
sources that it is possible to get. This 
country has suffered very little from 
over-production but a great deal from 
under-consumption. 

High prices for wheat, corn, cotton, 
pork and beef are fine for the farmer, 
but awful to the man or woman whose 
monthly wage is lowered. Men need 
work and not charity. 

Lebanon, Ky. DR. G. G. THORNTON. 
x* re 


The Potato Rebellion 

Sir:—We have just witnessed the birth 
of the Connecticut “Potato Rebellion” 
at a memorable town meeting in which 
the temper of the people indicated that 
the Roosevelt Administration is in for 
trouble of the violent type if it persists 
in restricting crops. We were surprised 
at the almost unanimous animosity of 
those present, including both Demo- 
crats and Republicans. * * * 

May I take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate you for the splendid work 
which you are doing In awakening the 


citizens to the implications of the New 

Deal. A. D. WILT, JR. 

New Canaan, Conn. 
* 


x * 
Stock Boom Brakes 
Sir:—In a letter published in The 


Economist (Chicago) for June, 1923, I 
offered the following cuggestions: 

“That the Federal Reserve Board and 
Clearing House Associations in New 
York, Chicago, and other principal 
cities adopt rules as follows: 

“1. No stock shall have a loan value at 
the banks of more than two times the 
lowest price at which sold during the 
preceding 12 months, plus the accretions 
to capital from surplus profit or new 
money per share, since date of Quota- 
tion. 

“2. No stock shall have a loan value 
at the bank of more than two times 
its book value at last report, with the 
provision that in arriving at book value, 
intangible assets such as patents, good- 
will, ete., shall not be rated at more 
than 25 per cent of net intangibles.” 

My first suggestion is more liberal than 
the present regulations of the SEC, 
which, however, make no regulations 
with reference to “asset” values. * * * 

If some such regulations had been 
put into effect prior to 1928, it would not 
have been possible to boom the prices 
of stocks in 1928 and 1929 to three and 
four times their intrinsic values and the 
debacle of October and November, 1929, 
would not have occurred. * * * The 
depression of 1931, 1932 and 1933, which 
possibly was inevitable as the after 
result of the World War, would not have 
been serious, and the bank holidays of 
1933 woyld have been avoided, as pos- 
sibly also the result of the election of 
1932. 

I have read the comments of New 
York Stock. Exchange President Gay, 
and of Chairman Landis of the SEC in 
the last few days, about the danger of 
a runaway stock market. Can these 
wise men be so ignorant of the temper 
of “General Public” that they do not 
realize the fallacy of such comments? 
Buying stock under present regulations, 
putting up margins of 45 per cent of the 
market price, is like buying real estate 
with a 55 per cent mortgage, but with 
facilities for quickly unloading, if dan- 
ger impends. 

Stock market prices ‘except possi- 
bly railroads) can and should advance 
in a normal way, based wholly on im- 
proved general business and increase 
in industrial earnings, notwithstanding 
the handicaps put in their way by the 
eccentric “Brain Trust Government” at 
Washington, who have been doing all 
they possibly can to bankrupt the na- 
tion and put all large financial indus- 
tries in direct control and management 
of the Government. 

Evanston, Ill. DAVID J. EVANS. 
x * 


Highway Fatalities 
Sir:—Your front page pictogram of 
Oct. 14 has the strongest portrayal of the 


worst devastation in world and civiliza- 
tion’s record ever published. 

Noting the frail 1936 new auto models, 
the bloodiest butchery wili continue, un- 
less the Department of Commerce fi- 
nally acts. This department was desig- 
nated by President Coolidge in 1924'to 
effect national conservation of~ popula- 
tion, lives and limbs through the Na- 
tional Conference for Street and High- 
way Safety. * * * 

The cause of the carnage is the frail 
vehicle. * * * 

Congratulations on your fine portrayal. 
Secretary D. L. Roper should see that 
page. E. BANSCHBACH. 
Madison, Wis. 





Sir:—On the first page of your Octo- 
ber 14 issue appears perhaps the best 
ammunition for decreased accidents that 
has yet been printed. 

You are doing a splendid piece of 
work, not only in this instance in help- 
ing traffic but almost every issue has 
something of great value for the people 
now. WILLIAM P. ENO, 

Eno Foundation for Highway Traffic 
Regulation, Inc. 
Saugatuck, Conn. 
ee 2 @ 


Fears Dictatorship 
Sir:—We are charging Franklin D. 
Roosevelt as being a Socialist and pre- 
dict that if left in office he will lead this 
country into Socialism, Facism or Com- 
munism. Remember, Hitler was a So- 
cialist, and look at Germany today. 
Kerensky, was a Socialist, and look at 
Russia today. Mussolini was a Socia- 
list, and look at Italy today. All of these 
countries under distatorships. * * * God 
grant that I may not live to see this 
come to pass in America. 
Providence, R. I. DANIEL F. JOY. 
* 


x * 
Quits the G. O. P. 


Sir:—I have always been a Republican 


and I voted for Mr. Hoover at the last — 


election, but I believe I have ‘sense 
enough to see that the opposition of 
big business to the Adminstration’s ef- 
forts toward reforms long overdue is a 
very shortsighted and contemptible 
performance, and to realize that I and 
every other small investor is likely to 
suffer because of it. * * * People’s eyes 
are being opened to their greed and dis- 
honestly and I fear that if the mild re- 
forms of Roosevelt are thwarted, we 
shall drift to communism with an hon- 
est-to-goodness . share-the-wealth pro- 
gram, in which you and I will be left 
out of the picture. J.W. RANKIN . 
Columbia, Mo. 
x* * 


Wants Unvarnished Truth 

Sir:—What I like about your publi- 
cation is that it gives the facts. It is 
fearless in its expressiors of right and 
justice. It tells the truth, let the chips 
fall where they may. 

ANSON W. HIGBY. 

Sheboygan, Wis. 
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Cartoonist Ray in the Kansas City Star 


Yes, Sir, That’s My Baby 











Lowell (Mass.) Courier-Citizen (Rep.) declares 
that “unionizing by crafts may become so much 
less important that unionizing by general indus- 
trial jurisdiction will seem the more logical way.” 


FOR THE CRAFT UNION 

From the opposing point of view, the Saginaw 
(Mich:) News (Ind.) points to the fact that 
“members of the craft unions represent largely 
the old skilled trades, which have existed for 
many years, and have built up a great deal of in- 
fluence and prestige.” 

“A stinging defeat to the left wingers” is seen by 
the Nashville Tennessean (Dem.) “with promise 
of another year of conservative leadership.” The 
Long Beach (Calif.) Press-Telegram (Rep.) fears 
that under the proposed change there would be 
“the setting up of a vast political machine which 
would become the tool of demagogues and dicta- 
tors.” 





Quips in the News 


Vision of Inflation 

That New Jersey coal dealer who by mistake 
received a $250,000 check for two tons of coal 
thought that inflation had set in with a ven- 
geance.—New York Sun. 

S. &s 
That Elusive Dollar 

Treasury officials want to make the dollar bill 
more attractive. But as now designed it at- 
tracts the bill collector too much—South Bend 
(Ind.) News-Times. 

“Just Around the Corner” 

A German scientist says he has invented an 
X-ray that can see around the corner. An 
American once had that idea, too—Flint (Mich.) 
Journal. 

OK aK HK 
“The More Abundant Life” 

The Farm Administration announces that al- 
ready this year the Government has paid out 61 
million dollars of taxpayers’ money to make pork 
cost those poor simps more money.—Yakima 
(Wash.) Republic. 
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War Embargoes: Some New Uses 
For a Familiar Device. 





Not Only are Arms Banned These Days to 
Compel Peace But Loans are Forbidden and 
Boycotts Ordered 





N OLD device, heretofore used in 

reprisals and for strengthening 
neutrality, has been hauled out of 
the archives of international pro- 
cedure and is being put to fresh 
usage. It is the embargo—in tra- 
ditional circles of the family of na- 
tions, a temporary interference with 
commerce. 

It is true that the United States 
is using the embargo, as it has on 
several occasions in the past, to bol- 
ster a position of neutrality. (It 
has also in the past used the em- 
bargo for reprisal). But the League 
of Nations is brandishing the wea- 
pon for a little different purpose— 


to force a nation—Italy—to cease 


and desist from war 

The American embargo is a re- 
stricted one. It bans the export of 
arms, ammunition, and implements 
of war to the nations which are at 
war. The League, on the other hand, 
has voted a similar embargo, on Italy 
alone — another one that covers 
“key” raw materials, a boycott of 
Italian exports, and financial and 
credit sanctions. 


ARMS EMBARGO LIST 

The arms embargo list as pro- 
claimed by the President on Oct. 5 
included 

Category I: 

1.—Rifles and carbines using am- 
munition in excess of calibre 26.5. 

2.—Machine guns, automatic rifles 
and machine pistols 

3.—Guns, howitzers and mortars 
of all calibres. 


4—Ammunition for the arms 
enumerated under 1, 2 and 3. 
5—Grenades, bombs, torpedoes 


and mines, filled or unfilled, and ap- 
paratus for their use or discharge. 

6.—Tanks, military armored ve- 
hicles and armored trains. 


WAR VESSELS AND AIRCRAFT 

Category II: Vessels of war of all 
kinds, including aircraft 
and submarines. 

Category III: 1.—Aircraft, as- 
sembled or dismantled, both heavier 
ang lighter than air, which are de- 
signed, adapted and intended for 
aerial combat by the use of ma- 
chine guns or of artillery or for the 
carrying and dropping of bombs. 

2.—Aerial gun mounts and frames, 
bomb racks, torpedo carriers and 
bomb or torpedo release mechan- 
isms. 





carriers 


Category IV: Revolvers and au- | 


tomatic pistols. 

Category\V: 1.—Aircraft, assem- 
bled or dismantled, both heavier 
and lighter than air, other than 
those included in Category III. 2— 
Propellers or air screws, fuselages, 


“munitions and implements of war 


= 


hulls, tail units and undercarriage 
units. 3.—Aircraft engines. | 
Category VI: 1—Livens projectors 
and flame throwers; 2.—Mustard 
gas, lewisite, ethyldichlorarsine and 
methyldichlorarsine. 


WHAT LEAGUE HAS DONE 

When the League of Nations voted 
its first sanction against Italy under 
Art. XVl1 of the Covenant, it was an 
arms embargo. The nations repre- 
sented at Geneva, with the excep- 
tion of Albania, Hungary, and Italy, 
voted on Oct. 11 that measures 
which had been in effect to restrain 
the shipment of arms to Ethiopia 
should be cancelled. On the other 
hand, the governments represented 
in the League agreed to “prohibit 
immediately the exportation, reex- 
portation and transit. destined for 
Italy and its possessions of arms, 
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certain key materials to Italy, and 
an agreement for mutual support 
among League members to insure 
against undue loss as a result of 
the application of 3 and 4. 


The boycott covers all articles 


| which may be imported from Italy. 


or corporation in Italian territory 


any further execution by advance, 
overdraft or otherwise of existing 
contracts to lend directly or indi- 
rectly to such authority, person or 
corporation. 

5.—All issues of shares or other 
capital flotations for any public au- 
thority, person or corporation in 
Italian territory and all subscrip- 


tions to such issues of shares or 


capital flotations in Italy or else- 
where. 

Press reports announce that nine 
League members have adopted the 
financial sanctions voted at Geneva, 
including Soviet Russia, Norway, 
Belgium, and Great Britain. 


WHAT THE BOYCOTT MEANS 
Proposals 3, 4, and 5 were voted by 
the League on Oct. 19. Austria, Al- 
bania, and Hungary abstaining from 
voting. These measures, steps for 
the carrying out of which must be 
reported to Geneva by the member 
governments by Oct. 28, are: A boy- 
cott on the importation, directly or 
indirectly, of articles from Italy; 
an embargo on the exportation of 





The “key materials” to come un- 
der the new embargo are: 


A—Horses, mules, donkeys, 
camels, and all other transport 
animals. 

B.—Rubber 


C.—Bauxite, aluminum, alumina 
(aluminum oxide), iron ore, scrap 
iron, (all the crude forms of the 
minerals and metals and their ores, 
scrap and alloys). 

D.—Chromium, manganese, nickel, 
titanium, tungsten, vanadium and 
their ores, and ferro-alloys (and 
also ferro-molybdenum, ferro-sili- 
con-manganese and ferro-silicon- 
manganese-aluminum). 

E.—Tin, tin ore. 

Three powers, including Great 
Britain, are reported by the press to 
have agreed to apply the embargo 
and boycott measures, and two 
have accepted the principle of eco- 
nomic mutual assistance to nations 
which would suffer financially from 
the severance of trade relations. 

The full committee of the League 
will meet on Oct. 31 to agree on 
when to make effective the eco- 
nomic penalties already voted. 
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enumerated in an attached list.” 
The latter followed closely the em- 
bargo list -2t forth by President 
Roosevelt except that there was 
added to it gun powder and ex- 
plosives. 

The American State Department 
at this writing has been informed 
that the following nations have 
taken steps to carry out the League 
arms embargo: Cuba, France, Fin- 
land, Greece, Latvia, Poland, Aus- 
tralia, Colombia, India, Ireland, 
Lithuania, Russia, Sweden, Uruguay, 
Great Britain, Denmark, Iran, The 
Netherlands, Belgium, Bulgaria, Es- 
tonia, Norway, Yugoslavia, Irak, and 
Turkey. Four other nations are 
reported to have agreed to apply 
the embargo. 

FINANCIAL SANCTIONS 

To apply the term “embargo” to 
the financial sanctions voted by the 
League of Nations against Italy on 
Oct. 14, is, in the opinion of some 
authorities, stretching the _ tradi- 
tional usuage of the word. The na- 
tions voted to make impossible the 
following operations by Oct. 31: 

1.—All loans to or for the Italian 
Government and all subscriptions 
to loans issued in Italy or else- 
where by or for the Italian Govern- 
ment. 

2—All banking or other credits 
to or for the Italian Government 
and any further execution by ad- 
vance, overdraft or otherwise of ex- 
isting contracts to lend directly or 
indirectly to the Italian Govern- 
ment. 

3.—All loans to or for any public 
authority, person or corporation in 
Italian territory and all subscrip- 
tions to such loans issued in Italy or 
elsewhere. 

4.—All banking or other credits 
to or for any public authority, person 
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This Shows WHY 
You Get Such Fast Relief from 
Real BAYER ASPIRIN 





WHY BAYER ASPIRIN 
WORKS SO FAST 


Drop a Bayer Tablet in 
\ a glass of water. Note 
that BEFORE it touches 
bottom of the glass it 
has started to disintegrate. 

What it does in this glass it 
does in your stomach. Hence its 
fast action. 





Quick Relief for Headaches, Neuritis, Rheumatic Pains 


go to work almost instantly you take 
one. For what happens in that glass 
happens in your stomach when you 
take a BAYER ASPIRIN tablet. 
Relief comes in a few minutes. 


The old adage says, “‘what you see 
you believe.” So the nurse, pic- 
tured above, shows you two actual 
photographs to prove the quick 
action of Genuine BAYER 
ASPIRIN. 

Look at them, and you will see 
one reason why Scientists rate 
BAYER ASPIRIN among the 
fastest agents, now known er ever 
known, for the relief of headaches, 
neuritis, neuralgia and rheumatic 
pains. 

You'll see that a Bayer Aspirin 
tablet, dropped into a glass of 
water, starts to disintegrate, or dis- 
solve, beforeit hits the bottom 
of the glass. Hence, is ready to 















about BAYER ASPIRIN. Know 
by experience that it brings the 
quick relief you want when in dis- 
tress. 


your work or play is handicapped 
by a bad headache, neuritis or 
rheumatic pain. And ask for Bayer 
Aspirin by its full name “BAYER 
ASPIRIN” when you buy. Learn 


Gene Bayer Aspirin 





Countless thousands know that 


Keep this in mind the next time 


for yourself how fast you can 
get relief. 

















F iting a 
ie, 


Buyers of new General Motors models 
are already taking advantage of the new 
Time Payment Plan an- 
nounced only last week. They find that it 
is convenient, economical and easy to 


GMAC 6% 


understand. 


Think what it means to you, who have 
been considering the purchase of a new, 
modern automobile on time payments. 
By the simplest arithmetic-by merely 








A PLAN | CAN UNDERSTAND. 


TE GMAC 6% 





6% and only 6% for the privilege of 
budgeting the cost of your new car and 
its insurance into your income. Under- 
stand, this is not 6% interest, but simply 
a convenient multiplier which anyone 


can use and readily understand. 


multiplying the unpaid balance and the 
cost of insurance by 6°-—you know in 


advance the total financing cost. 


And finally, when you buy a new 
Cadillac or Buick, Chevrolet or Pontiac, 
Oldsmobile or La Salle on this plan} it will 
be insured in the General Exchange In- 


NO EXTR 










SIMPLE AS A.B.C. 


TAKE YOUR UNPAID BALANCE 
ADD GOST OF INSURANG oe 
c” MULTIPLY BY 67% — 12 WON 


nt per month for 
One-half of one per pat 12 nn 


\ ore of less 
runt’ YOUR WHOLE FINANCING sag ON 
AS «NO SERVICE FEES * NO OTHER 


+In some states @ smal 










I legal 






equired. 
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surance Corporation. Your insurance pol- 
icy will cover Fire, Theft and Accidental 
Damage, including Collision. 

Wherever you live, you can take im- 
mediate advantage of this new, more 
economical way to buy the new car you 
have long wanted. : 

General Motors dealers all over the 
United States are ready to serve you on 
this plan Now, Today. 


Gunerat Motors Accerrance Corporation 








Not only is this plan as simple as A, B, C, 


but best of all, it saves you money. It is 
entirely free of all so-called “service” or 
other charges. It is a straightforward 
business transaction—whereby you pay 


“son 
Mabe Jor comp 


a 
a. 


To understand the real economy of the new GMAC plan, compare 

it with other finance plans on a dollars and cents basis. And be sure 

to include similar insurance protection. Further details are available 
now from dealers in General Motors Cars. 








Offered only by dealers in 


CHEVROLET CARS & TRUCKS-PONTIAC-OLDSMOBILE+BUICK*LA SALLE* CADILLAC 
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ACK on the job after vacation, President 

notes big changes. 
~ ~ foal 

Recovery dilemma: To check or to speed 

up Government spending, easy money plans. 

~ * * 

Better business signs. High hopes ex- 
pressed by Mr. Roosevelt. 
~~ ad ~ 

World in trouble balks American sugges- 

tion for new money conference. 

* * ca 


Spread out spending, new work relief 
formula. 


* * * 


in the White House 
things had 


4{R. ROOSEVELT, back 
~~ after his vacation, found that 
changed while he was away. 

Europe was camped on the doorstep when he 
returned awaiting attention for her problems. 
What to do with the League of Nations queries 
about cooperation to check war? What about 
new naval talks? 

A long sea trip as guests of the President had 
eased tension between Harold Ickes, pump- 
primer, and Harry Hopkins, work-reliefer. 

Hints were heard of a new relief policy for 
next year that would be acceptable to both. It 
involves “timing” of expenditures. 

But in the meantime a new tension had arisen. 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and Marriner S. Eccles, Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal] Reserve Sys- 
tem, are not seeing eye to eye. 

Mr. Morgenthau wants to go slowly, check 
spending. trim the edges of the budget, prepare 
to curb credit inflation if it shows signs of run- 
ning in dangerous channels. 

Mr. Eccles wants to continue spending, to give 
a free reign to credit, to keep money easy and to 
continue to strive for a bit of inflation of a credit 
variety. 

Then the Supreme Court has moved into the 
immediate path of Mr. Roosevelt. 

What to do if processing taxes are ruled out 
in late December or early January? What course 
to follow if TVA power development plans are 





— Underwood & Underwood 
HE WANTS TO GO SLOWLY 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of the 
Treasury, who has just returned-from a trip 
abroad, finds himself in some disagreement 
with Governor Eccles of the Reserve Board 
over financial policies. The Secretary wants 
curbs put on spending, and preparations for 
a check on possible inflation. 











checked by the Court? Should anything be de- 
vised to take the place of the compulsory cot- 
ton control plan if it is killed? 

The President had to think about answers. 

New Deal wheels are turning faster again. 
This time, as they speed up, a new considera- 
tion has to be politics, with a Presidential elec- 
tion just a year away. 


Stimulating Recovery 


‘Conservative’ Budget, Prevention 
of Currency Inflation Planned 


HE President’s advisers continue to assure him, 

‘on the basis of conclusions by their econo- 
mists, that the United States is entering a strong 
recovery period. Mr. Roosevelt accepts that view 
and is expressing it. 

Question is: 

How should the recovery forces now apparent 
be nursed along? 

Is this the time to go heavy on Federal spend- 
ing, to encourage speculation, to stress easy 
money? 

Or is this the time to start pulling in sails, 
to think of a balanced budget, to prepare for 
checks to inflation and to shift more and more 
of the recovery load to the back of industry? 


WHERE OFFICIALS SPLIT 


Mr. Eccles is listed as an advocate of affirma- 
tive answers to the first question. As head of 
the Federal Reserve system he has important 
powers over national bank policy. His advice 1s 
on the side of the spenders and in that regard 
his influence is on the side of Harry Hopkins and 
Harold Ickes. They both are spenders with dif- 
ferent ideas of how the money should be spent. 

Mr. Morgenthau is the chief present exponent 
of the second course. His answers would be af- 
firmative to the second set of questions. 

The President is seeking to combine both poli- 
cies—those of spending and those of budget bal- 
ancing. 

How come? 

Decision has been made to seek a conservative 
budget for the fiscal year which begins next 
July 1. Estimates now are being prepared. 

They are aimed at convincing the public and 
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Balanced Budget vs. Federal Spending—Expanding Use of Private Credit—More 


+ 


ing a practically smooth path for Federal officials. 
A. R. Clas (right), and C. W. Fitch, Director and 
Assistant Director, respectively, of PWA Housing, send out 
plans and specifications for bids on 33 low-cost housing 
projects in various parts of the country. 
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Farm Buying—Signs of Further Recovery—Are the Gains Sound? 
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—Underwood & Underwood, Wash. Post, and Wide World 
PUTTING “PROGRESS” IN WORKS PROJECTS 


The smoke of battle over the right to use Federal funds for 
certain types of work relief projects has cleared away, leav- 





Center: 


Left 





Protest- 


ing against a tie-up of funds alleged to have caused the dismissal of people on work-relief projects, unemployed from Pennsylvania picket the office 


in Washington of the Comptroller General. 


business men, who are worried over Federal 
finances, that the Federal Government can make 
progress toward a budget In which outgo is cov- 
ered by income—and that without sharply higher 
taxes. 


CUTTING THE BUDGET 


Outgo, estimated at near eight billion dollars 
for the present fiscal year, is to be estimated at 
near six billion dollars for the coming fiscal year. 

Income, estimated at near four billion dollars 
for the present fiscal year, is to be estimated at 
more than four billion for the coming fiscal year. 

A deficit of four billion—cut to three by later 
estimates—will be put down at between one- 
and-one-half and two if present objectives are 
met. 

But there are catches. 

One is the amount of money needed for relief. 
There the truce between Mr. Hopkins and Mr. 
Ickes assumes importance. Inside reports are 
that practical considerations have led to agree- 
ment to spread out the spending of the present 
four billion dollar work fund. 

Today, nearly one-third of the fiscal year is 
gone, but only about $250,000,000 out of the $4,- 
000,000,000 has been spent. 

Plans call for this spending to be “timed” dur- 
ing the next year to fit in with a possible lag 
in business during the late Spring and Summer 
of 1936. That timing will fit in with the spending 
plans of PWA and its heavier projects as well 
as those of road builders and river and harbors 
planners. 


THE BONUS PROBLEM 

A second catch is afforded by the bonus. 

Budget plans do not include two billion dollars 
to be demanded by World War veterans. Mr. 
Roosevelt will fight the bonus if offered as a de+ 
mand for full face value, with past interest wiped 
out. There is agreement that he will be beaten 
on that issue, unless a compromise is devised. 

That promises one upset to a conservative bud- 
get. 

But at that point inflationists have suggestions 
to offer. One group, almost successful during 
the last session of Congress, proposed that green- 
backs be printed to make payment. A second 
group, now being heard, proposes that the 


- country’s two billion dollar stabilization fund be 


diverted into bonus channels. 

Their argument is that the two billion isn’t 
needed to stabilize a dollar that already is too 
stable in relationship to other monies of the 
world—backed by $9,500,000,000 worth of gold. 
These stabilization billions were created auto- 
matically when the gold content of the dollar 
was cut 40 per cent, 

Mr. Morgenthau, apparently with White House 
backing, has put his foot down on this use of the 
stabilization dollars. Why? First because they 
would: come -too easily and would tempt other 
groups to demand more easy money dollars. 
Second’ because they would go into use and then 
would flow into banks thereby raising to pro- 
digiouS heights the present already unprece- 
dented excess reserves on which bank credit are 
based. 


BILLIONS FOR FARMERS 


A third catch to the budget situation is af-,. 


forded by the Frazier-Lemke farm mortgage 
plan which will be pushed with increased vigor 
in the next Congress. 

This calls for three billion dollars of green- 
backs to serve as a revolving fund for use in re- 
financing farm mortgages on a low interest basis. 
Mr. Roosevelt and his aides have blocked a vote 
on that issue in,two sessions of Congress. A 
veto is expected to be ready if necessary. 

Congress readily could upset Presidential bud- 
get calculations, but the White House has been 
successful in the past in checking plans to over- 
ride budget plans. 

Spending of billions already voted will be 
spread out over a longer period than at first 
planned. 

Inflationary schemes for spending printing 
press*or stabilization dollars will be squelched if 
possible. 
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Signs of Better Business 


Use of Credit Expands, Farm Buy- 
ing Rises and Stocks Advance 


N WHAT does the President base his assur- 

ance that better times are ahead? Why 
should this move differ from the two others— 
one in 1933 and one in 1934—that were followed 
by relapses? 

The official confidence this time rests on a 
number of factors. 

Money, in the form of potential bank credit, 
is available in unprecedented abundance and is 
beginning to move into home building. 

The new banking law loosens the brakes on 
bank loans for business and building. 

Business men are beginning to borrow. Big 
corporations are getting ready to spend money 
on plant expansions. Dividends are being in- 
creased to add to purchasing power of individual 
stockholders. Refundings of old corporation debt 
are rising in volume. 


EXPANSION OF BUYING 

Farm buying is heavy this year, but with good 
crops next year, it would be speeded by further 
income increases. Official diagnosis of the farm 
situation is decidedly bullish for the next twelve 
months. 

Government spending will be timed to get more 
money into the hands of the unemployed. 

Also, the country’s whole private debt struc- 
ture is in better order. The home mortgage sit- 
uation has improved to such an extent that the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation expects to end 
its loaning activities with a billion dollars un- 
lent. Private lenders for the first time in years 
have put out more farm loans than the Govern- 
ment. 

In this situation, the conservatives are eyeing 
excess reserves of banks. They see dynamite in 
them if borrowing should become popular again. 

The Treasury Department, reports have it, 
would like to see the Federal Reserve Board use 
its new power to raise bank reserve requirements 
Slightly just as a reminder that the power to 
check a boom is there. 


PRESIDENT’S STAND 


At that point, however, Mr. Roosevelt is pic- 
tured as standing with Mr. Eccles in favor of do- 
ing nothing to throw cold water on any budding 
improvement. 

The stock market advance, which worries some 
officials, is attributed by others in important de- 
gree to be caused by foreign purchases. Foreign- 
ers, worried by. their home troubles, find that 
the United States looks bullish. Also, it is a 
haven for their gold, with the gold dollars put 
to work through security purchases. 

How sound is it all? 

Nobody can give a positive’ answer. 
to watch are prices, primarily. 

If they rise, getting ahead of increasing pur- 
chasing power, then there would be a repetition 
of the NRA boom and collapse. 

Inventories would pile up, industry would 
slacken as buyers waited, and a downward ¢eycle 
would set in. ‘The Government is watching, 
ready with its billions during the ‘next year to 
forestall any sudden collapse. of purchasing 
power. It, too, is keeping an eye on industrial 
prices. 

There is agreement that the surrounding con- 
ditions are more favorable for sustained im- 
provement than in any previous time in the de- 
pression. 


A World of Trouble 


No Prospect of Trade Revival 

Despite Easier Italian Outlook 
ASING of the situation In Europe—with Italy 
and England eyeing one another less sus- 
piciously—caused relief in high quarters here. 
Diplomats say privately that.if trouble holds off | 








Things 





John R. McCarl, the Comptroller General, after holding up funds pending a study of their use, 
has released nearly a billion dollars to works officials. 


until after the British elections, Nov. 14, then 
chances favor a bargain over partition of Ethio- 
pia that will be agreeable to everybody but the 
Ethiopians. 

This bargain might include, too, a much needed 
loan to Mussolini which would enable him to 
tide over a ticklish financial situation at home. 

It is on the prospect of an.end to tension in 
Europe that latest hopes are being based for a 
break in the world depression jam. There is 
agreement that normal recovery of a lasting 
sort—if it comes as American business men want 
it to come—must involve a revival of world trade 
through stable money and an end to tariff wars. 


READY FOR STABILIZATION 

The United States continues to make gestures 
in that direction. The President and Mr. Mor- 
genthau both have assured other nations that 
this country is ready to do business in any pro- 
gram of money stabilization. 

But what is. the situation? 

Great Britain is getting ready to go in for a 
vast public works program in the form of naval 
construction and military armament. 

France is struggling toward recovery by de- 
flating—the path we tried from 1929 to 1933, 
and with much the same sort of results this coun- 
try had. 

Italy is up to her ears in a financial and eco- 
nomic crisis accompanied by a military venture 
that is temporarily absorbing her unemployed. 

Germany is feverishly rearming, and in that way 
is giving jobs to her otherwise idle workers. But 
so unstable is her financial situation that she 
is forced to carry on much of her world trade by 
barter. 

The United States, with nearly ten billion dol- 
lars worth of gold on hand and with a desire to 
try to revive outlets for farm and other products, 
would like to stir up another world economic 
conference. France likewise is interested in the 
same thing. 


THE BRITISH ATTITUDE 


But Great Britain turns a definitely cold 
shoulder. She says: 

First, there must come some sign of political 
stability in Europe. 

Second, there must be adjustment of war debts 
or a statement of willingness to adjust. 

Third, there must be evidence that nations are 
ready to put an end to economic warfare through 
trade quotas, tariff raises and embargoes. 

Fourth, there must be evidence that Germany 
and Japan and Italy are ready to agree to stabi- 
lize their monies along, with France and Great 
Britain and the United States. 

When those conditions are fulfilled the British 
hint that they will be ready to talk. 

Only the most optimistic American officials 
see hope for early progres; in ddjusting the 
world trade impasse. 


Spending of Billions 


Slow Work Starting Projects 
To Give Make Work 


SE of the President's $4,880,000,000 work re- 
lief fund is carefully being spread over an ex- 
tended period. 

Originally the thought was that his huge fund 
would go into use before July 1, 1936. Then Con- 
gress would replenish with other billions if re- 
covery: by that time had not absorbed the na- 
tion’s idle. 

What actually is the situation? 

Official: figures disclose the following: 

Out of the total $4,880,000,000 the sum of $361,- 
590,000 ‘was spent for relief from borrowed funds 
and had-to be replaced when the large appro- 
priation was ‘voted. 

Between the time the work relief act was 
passed and October 5—a span of about six 
months—another $831,000,000 was spent for re- 
lief. ’ 

That left about $3,700,000,000 for the various 


+ projects planned by the President. 
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Out of that sum the following allotments have 
been made: 

For public road building, $500,000,000. 

For other Department of Agriculture proj- 
ects, $74,000,000. 

For CCC camps, $523,500,000. 

For Puerto Rican Reconstruction, $37,000,000. 

For reclamation of arid lands, $81,000,000. 

For the Department of Labor, $9,300,000. 
the Navy, $17,500,000. 

PWA housing, $41,600,000. 
PWA loans and grants, $139,000,000. 

For Dr. Tugwell’s Resettlement Administra- 
tion, $167,150,000. 

For Rural Electrification, $6,674,000. 

For public buildings, $28,770,000. 

For rivers and harbors, $145,716,000. 

For National Youth Administration, $27,000,000. 

For Works Progress Administration, $1,012,- 
258,000. 

When the allotments were added up and ap- 
plied against the money that Congress had au- 
thorized it was found that about $800,000,000 still 
remains after this approved spending has been 
done. 


SPENDING GOES SLOWLY 

But, except for the last item—the billion dol- 
lars for the Works Progress Administration—the 
other money, amounting to more than a billion 
and a half, is slow spending. It goes on proj- 
ects that hardly will get under way on a big 
scale until next Spring. 

Of the billion for WPA, the Government ex- 
pects that it will give about 1,200,000 men a job 
for one year. But the spending won’t start in an 
important way until Dec. 1 and if held to half a 
year then it would provide for 2,400,000 men. The 
$800,000,000 still left over would provide enough 
money to provide jobs for an additional 1,000,- 
000 men for one year or 2,000,000 for six months. 

In other words, heavy projects are expected to 
be running throughout the whole of next year 
and WPA jobs can be continued with what offi- 
cials are saying will be a requested $2,000,000,000 
to be asked of Congress. 

There already is talk that with industry em- 
ploying more persons the Government may 
readily be able to cut its work relief rolls far 





—Underwood & Underwood 


THE MAN WITH THE QUESTIONS 
Samuel Becker, friend and adviser to Gov- 
ernor La Follette of Wisconsin, who will act as 
general counsel for the special committee of 
the Federal Communications Commission 
which will investigate the A. T. & T., under 

orders from Congress. 











under the prospective 3,500,000 and thereby save 
money for later use. 

The idea is to use the billions to backstop in- 
dustry and further the recovery move now under 
way. If it shows signs of slackening, outlays by 
the Federal Government can be expected to 
speed up. 


New Labor Agreements 


Industries With Large Pay 
Rolls Still Are Diffident 


BACKGROUND developments include: 

Wholesale tobacco, specialty paper product 
and candle industries are breaking the ice on 
the matter of new NRA labor agreements. Hear- 
ings are to be held on voluntary wage and hour 
provisions offered by these industries to tie in 
with their trade practice agreements under the 
Federal Trade Commission. No industry with 
large employment thus far has shown an inter- 
est in the possibilities of trade practice agree- 
ments. 

Several big employers in the soft coal industry 
are holding out against agreement to accept the 
controls established by the new Guffey Coal Act. 
If they balk after Nov. 1, a tax of 15 per cent of 
the value of the coal they mine will be imposed. 
Failure to pay would precipitate new court cases 
to test this “little NRA” law that already is 
much mired in court, with its fate uncertain. 

Government Housing administrations ran into 
more trouble when Comptroller General McCarl 
ruled that Government-owned dwellings could 
not pay local taxes. But localities are refusing 
police and fire protection and school privileges 
unless taxes are paid. The lawyers are busy on 
that. , 

The first completed Government slum clear- 
ance project, at Atlanta, cleared a slum, but in- 
stead of providing dwellings for the former slum 
dwellers it only drove them to a new slum, re- 
ports say. Rents of $5 a room per month couldn't 
be afforded by the former residents of the 
neighborhood. Eligibility bars are having to be 
changed. 

OweEN Scort. 
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JOTTINGS IN A REPORTER'S 
NOTEBOOK 








TEARLY every season in the Cap- 
ital has a botanical display of 
outstanding interest to flower lov- 
ers. In the Spring it is the cherry 
blossoms and acres of pansy beds 
along the Tidal Basin. In Autumn 
it is the chrysanthemum show of 
the Department of Agriculture 
Mrs. Henry A. Wallace, wife of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, opened 
this year’s show Thursday morning, 
Oct. 24, with a special preview for 
ladies of official Washington. In- 
vited guests included Mrs. Roosevelt, 
wives of the Justices of the Supreme 
Court, of ranking officers of the 
Army and Navy, and of other high 
officials of the Government 
They saw 775 varieties of the 
beautiful blossoms, of which more 
than 400 had been developed by the 
Agriculture Department. Massed in 
the center of the greenhouse used 
for the display was a flower bed 
containing 1,200 plants with blooms 
ranking in color from white to many 
Shades of yellow, gold, bronze, lav- 


ender, pink and deep red 
ee & <= 
LIGHT IN THE COURTROOM 


FTER many weeks of delibera- 
tion among the officials in 
charge of installing the equipment 
for the new Supreme Court build- 
ing, the problem of what kind of 
lighting fixtures to place in the Su- 
preme Court Room has been settled 
—and by the Justices themselves . 
From the first it was a question 
of how to obtain the ultimate in 
beauty and dignity and still have 
Satisfactory lighting. Finally it was 
decided that the proper effect was 
achieved by hanging one massive 
bronze chandelier from the center 
of the ceiling. 

But the Justices asked for more 
light even at the risk of less beauty. 
So the chandelier was taken down 
and four new lights were put in its 
place. 

* * * Another angle to the “light- 
ing problem” has arisen. Each 
Justice’s place at the bench is pro- 
vided with. a trim brass reading 
lamp. All except Justice Brandeis 
approved the arrangement. 
asked for his favorite lamp, which 
he used in the old Supreme Court 
room. Now it stands alone, tall, 
black, adjustable, and conspicuous 
among the smaller lamps of the 
other Justices. 

x * * 


AUTHORS ON PAY ROLL 
«¢+] ITERARY” standards have been 

* boosted at the Works Progress 
Administration offices by the hiring 
of three authors—George Cronyn, 
author of The Fool of Venus; Floyd 
Dell, of Moon Calf and Janet March 
fame, and M. R. Werner, author of 
Barnum and Tammany Hall. Mr. 
Cronyn is managing editor of the 
American Guide, a_ five-volume 
“Baedeker of America” which is to 
be written by writers on relief. The 
other two men are to write the story 
of Government relief activities. 

e 2 ¢ 

CAPITAL MISCELLANY 

MAP of Ethiopia which once 
hung on the walls of the Em- 
peror’s palace at Addis Ababa is 
now the property of the Library of 
Congress. It was given to an Agri- 
culture Department explorer by 
Emperor Haile Selassie, then prince 
regent. 

***Misnomer: A former hotel 
building being used as office quar- 
ters for part of the Resettlement 
Administration still bears the leg- 
end, ‘“‘Arlington Hotel,” and its tel- 
ephone operator answers all incom- 
ing calls with that phrase, just as 
she did when the building was a 
hotel. 

*** Builders of Colonial Village, 
a 276-apartment housing project 
near Washington, cite their experi- 
ence as proof of the demand for 
apartments in the Capital. They re- 
ceived 10,000 requests for leases. 

***TIt will take an adroit burg- 
lar to steal any of the valuable doc- 
uments to be stored in the Ar- 
chives Building. Installation was re- 
cently completed for one of the 
most complete automatic burglar- 
protection systems in the world, 
costing almost $90,000 and including 
sensitive microphones to pick up the 
slightest sound, and doors with elec- 
trical contacts. 

***For the first tinte in the his- 
tory of the Navy, the wife of a for- 
eign military attache will christen 
an American warship. Mrs. Helen 
Carusi Lombard, wife of the French 


/ 


military attache in Washington, 
on Monday, Oct. 28, will christen 
the U. S. S. “Cassin,” named after 


her great-grandfather, Commo- 
dore Stephen Cassin. 

* * * Unless prevented by stormy 
weather, Supreme Court Justice 
Harlan F. Stone, exercises daily by 
walking along one of Washington’s 
most famous residential avenues. 
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6. A Historic Shrine—As Yet Unoccupied. 


-Photos by Underwood & Underwood and Harris & Ewing 





Through the Ages 


(PEN TO THE PUBLIC at last is one 

of the most beautiful and im- 
portant Government buildings in the 
world—the National Archives, in 
Washington, D. C. 

Originally proposed about 125 years 
ago and discussed time and again dur- 
ing the intervening years, the National 
Archives finally begins its existence as 
an agency of the Government which 
will officially be in charge of all the 
historic records and documents which 
reflect the beginnings and growth of 
the United States as a nation. 

The official opening to the public 
was marked not only by keen interest 
on the part of visitors to the Capital 
City, but by the outbreak of a quiet 
struggle involving the Constitution of 
the United States and the Declaration 
of Independence, which, believe it or 
not, was free of politics. 

For generations, the priceless rec- 
ords of soldiers, statesmen and others 
who took part in moulding the history 
of the nation, have been scattered 
about in various buildings, exposed to 
the malignant influence of damp air, 
and subjected to the hazards of fire 
and water. 


CONGRESS ACTS 

After 50 years of agitation before 
Congress, the Legislature at last pro- 
vided for the erection of a $10,000,000 
building (Photo No. 1) to provide for 
a central place for the national ar- 
chives. 

In laying the corner stone, in Febru- 
ruary, 1932, President Hoover aptly de- 
scribed the “temple of our history” as 
“one of the most beautiful buildings 
in America, an expression of the 
American soul.” 

Then, in 1934, Congress established 
an agency, headed by a National 
Archivist, to care for the records, and 
provided a staff to collect, arrange 
and preserve the records. 

When the Pan American Geographic 
and Historical Congress convened in 
Washington a week ago, the delegates 
were permitted'a preview of the struc- 
ture. Guided by Dr. Robert D.” W. 
Conner, Archivist (Photo No, 2, cen- 
ter), the leading delegates were shown 
the Archives building, fashioned after 
the most beautiful of the Greek tem- 
ples of old. 

Through marble corridors (Photo 
No. 3), equal to the most magnificent 
in the world, the visitors were led. 
Through store rooms, where docu- 
ments can be kept free from the de- 
caying effects of sunlight; through 
the air conditioning chambers, from 
which air of proper temperature and 
mixture for papers will emanate 
throughout the structure; through 
film libraries and projecting rooms, 
and through office quarters where 
staff workers will prepare historic 
material for publication, the Pan 
Americans moved to get an eyeful 
of an institution which will grow more 
and more valuable to America as time 
goes on. 

Not only will the National Archives 
preserve, arrange, repair, and collect 
the record of America, but it will also 
do research work. 

In a splendid library (Photo No. 4), 
it will provide space for those to whom 
original records are necessary, and 
make available much material that is 
essential for a true picture of Amer- 
ica’s history and development. 

As the huge 21-ton doors to the Ar- 
chives Building were swung open to 
admit the public for the first time, 
large crowds of people swarmed 
through them (Photo No. 5) to view 
the interior of a building which so 
impresses every one from its exterior. 


HISTORIC SHRINE 


Principal attraction was, and un- 
doubtedly will continue to be, the so- 
called shrine room. Here, in an im- 
pressive setting (Phote No. 6)—a 
bronze case, set upon a dais and 
guarded by a tall metal grill—is the 
place which has been set aside for the 
two most precious documents of the 
Nation, the Constitution of the United 
States and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

But these documents are already 
housed in the Library of Congress. In 
a glass-covered, marble table, they lie, 
wrapped in yellow cellophane to pre- 
vent deterioration, in full view of 
thousands who make the pilgrimage to 
the Library of Congress to see them. 

Both agencies want these two pri- 
mary documentary attractions. The 
Library of Congress already has them 
—has had them since 1921, when Pres- 
ident Harding ordered them there 
from the State Department. 

But the National Archives Act au- 
thorizes the Archivist “to requisition 
for transfer to the National Archives 
establishment such archives or records 
as the National Archives Council shal! 
approve for transfer.” 

ALLAN SHERMAR. 





POPULATION of Federal prisons 

now is the highest in history and 
the rate of increase shows no sign 
of diminishing. 


That is the report of Attorney 


General Cummings, who foresees 
serious overcrowding of Federal 
penal institutions unless the up- 


trend is halted. 

Contrary to general expectations, 
the repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment has not lifted the bur- 
den of the Federal courts. In place 
of the “prohibition cases,” there 


now are a large number of convic- 
tions of violations of the internal 
revenue liquor laws. 

The report of Sanford Bates, di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, for the fiscal year 1935 
shows the sharp increase in Federal 
prison commitments during the last 
year. 

During the last fiscal year Federal 
prisons, reformatories and camps 
received a total of 11,000 prisoners, 
as compared with 8,007 in 1934 and 


| 8,775 in 1933. 





| Theft Act, 


+ OUR CROWDED PRISONS + 


Commitments to Federal prisons 
during the last fiscal year were re- 
ported as follows by Mr. Bates: 

Narcotic offenses resulted in con- 
viction of 1,623 persons during the 
year, as against 1,321 in 1934, and 
violations of the Motor Vehicle 
1,071, as contrasted with 
953 in 1934. 

Other commitments were: Homi- 
cide, 16; Immigration Act, 335; 
Mann Act, 110; Interstate Com- 
merce Act, 344; and Postal Law, 830. 











(auTo EDITOR DISCLOSES '36 MOTOR CAR STYLE NENS ] 

















Dodge... 





Lilian M. Beckett (Neted Boston Fashion Authority): “In your opinion, Mr. Fitepatriek, 
what is the fall style trend in moter cars? Anything definite yet?” 


Joseph L. Fiteapatrick (autemobiie Editor, Besten Post): “Well, now tale the 1086 


as automobile editor for 8 years I have had to study each year’s new Dodge models and of 
course any automobile editor knows that Dodge has had a reputation for ruggedness and dependabitity 
—and the 1935 model certainly scored on economy. But I hand it to this 1936 job... ae the emertest, 
most fashionable and moet strikingly beautiful car Dodge ever made.” 

See the big, new, money-saving Dodge —“Beauty Winner” of nee i 
on display at your jocal dealer. 





‘ 
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re facts while still hot... in time to guide 
business policies .. . that’s how big economies are secured 
today in modern accounting practice. 

Close control of purchasing, production and inventory 
makes for better profits. For example: 


“Weekly and monthly reports for 40 stores obtained 
by ‘Comptometer’ Peg-Board methods,” says W. A. 
Collier, Sec.-Treas. of Zinke Renewing Shoe Corp. of 
San Francisco, “enable us to plan purchasing and pro- 
duction more systematically, package goods more effi- 
ciently, arrange inventory more economically, 
“By this method we get greater accuracy than ever be- 
fore; at least 50% less fatigue from summarization work. 
One posting serves where 40 formerly were necessary. 
“And on = of it all we save more than $2500 yearly 
is } ncotjeeamncn for our San Francisco and 
Los Angeles offices. 
“The ‘Comptometer’ Peg-Board is the best manage- 
ment tool we ever had.” 


Wide application of the “Comptometer” Peg-Board com- 
bination . . . its low cost of installation and operation on 
various forms of distribution and other forms of figure 
work... bring profit results and savings. Let a “Compt- 
ometer” representative tell you about it. 
“Comptometer” office or write: Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 
- Paulina St., Chicago, Ill, 


COMPTOMETER 


Phone the local 
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Second Greatest Deficit Renorted—| 


Bankruptcy Law Taken Alvantage 


Of by New 


Haven Line 


———_ 


AMERICAN RAILROADS failed by 

more than eighty million dol- 
lars to earn their fixed charges dur- 
ing the first eight months of 1935. 


This is the second greatest deficit | 


of American railroads. In 1932, the 
nation’s major roads lost $324 for 


every mile of track. Rising revenues | 


have failed to keep pace with the 
upward surge in operating expenses. 

This gigantic loss of 1935, piled on 
top of those of the last three years, 
has been more than some of the 
largest railroads can stand. One 
after another they have had to call 


in the last five years. In fact they 
were greater by 10 per cent than the 
low of two years ago. 

Freight rate increases granted by 
the ICC, last April, have helped the 
situation. So have the lower pas- 
senger rates put into effect by many 
of the western railroads. But in 
recent months the greatest aid has 
been the upward tendency in the 
trend of traffic. 


| VAST PAY ROLL 


on the Federal Government to help | 


out, until today sixty railroads are 
in debt to the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. 

Even this source of help is not 
always available to stem the tide of 
defaults on railroad obligations. 
The RFC is barred by law from 
lending the Government’s money 
when earnings fail to justify a loan. 


FIRST BANKRUPTCY MOVEMENT 

Proof that the Government does 
not intend to support the sinking 
structure of roads that are falling 
deeper and deeper “into the red” 
was furnished when the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, on Oct. 22, 
refused to let the RFC extend a 
$5,000,000 loan to the $500,000,000 
New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Railroad, which serves the most 
densely populated section of the 
United States. 


This railroad, with revenues half | 
those of 1929, had previously been | 


unable to find any private lenders 
to help it pay its tax bill. So when 
the ICC turned thumbs down on a 
Government loan, there was nothing 
left to do but for the railroad to file 
a petition for reorganization. This 
it did the very next day when it be- 
came the first major eastern rail- 
road to take advantage of Section 
77 of the bankruptcy law passed at 
the last session of Congress. 
Operating revenues of class I rail 
roads, those that take in a million 
or more dollars a year, were higher 
for the first eight months of 1935 


But railroad men must look at 
their operating expenses as well as 
their income. When they do they 
find that they have risen by 16 per 
cent since the low point in 1933. 


| Chief cause of this has been the full 





return of the 10 per cent pay cut 
that had been in force since early 
in 1932. 

This pay restoration adds at least 
$150,000,000 a year to the more than 
a billion and a half dollars that rail- 
roads pay their million of employes. 
This huge wage payment in 1934 was 
equal to 3 per cent of the entire na- 
tional income. 

Costs of fuel, materials and other 
supplies have also risen. So larger 
earnings have been more than off- 
set by the greater increase in oper- 
ating expenses. As a result the rail- 
roads, during the eight months end- 
ing August 31, netted only $263,738,- 
000 with which to meet interest and 
other fixed charges exceeding $343,- 
000,000. 


TWO IN THREE IN ARREARS 

‘WO OUT of every three ciass I 

railroads in the country failed to 
earn the dollars needed to meet their 
share of these fixed charges in the 
first eight months of 1935. The ac- 
companying table shows that they 
failed to do so by $124,564,300. This 
sum, equal to a dollar for every per- 
son in the United States at the time 
of the last census, was partly bal- 
anced by the total income of $44,- 
271,800 reported by the other 47 class 
I railroads. 

One bright spot heartening to 
railroad men is the fact that car- 
loadings have turned upward in re- 
cent weeks. Reports up to the mid- 


than for any corresponding period | dle of October show that, although 





NET INCOME of Roads Earning Fixed Charges: 


Canton & Youngs- 
$138,604 
23,448 


3,467,331 
709,321 
1,102,325 
Cambria & Indiana 529,042 
Clemens & Western Caro- 
na 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Chicago & Illinois Midland... 
Cin., New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific 
Colorado & Southern 
Denver & Salt Lake 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line. 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton... 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern. 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 
Green Bay & Western 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf ... 
Lake Suverior & Ishpeming. . 
Lehigh & Hudson River 
Lehigh & New Enceland 
Los Anveles & Salt Lake 


32,256 
17,701,259 
162,990 


2,493 


Louisiana & Arkansas 

Louisville & Nashville 

Missouri & North Arkansas. . 

Monongahela 

Montour 

Nevada Northern 

Norfolk & Western 

Oahu Rwy. & Land Co. ...... 

Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka ... 

Oregon Short Line 

Pennsylvania 

Pere Marquette 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie . 

Reading 

Richmond. Fredericksburg and 
Potomac 

St. Joseph and Grand Island. 

Tennessee Central 

Texas 4 Pacific 

Texas Mexican 

Toledo, Peoria & Western.... 

Union Pacific 

Virginian 

Western Marvland 

Wheeling & Lake Erie 


Grand Total 


219,373 
1,854,660 


DEFICIT of Roads Not Earning Fixed Charges: 


Alion, R. R $1,885,973 
Atlanta & West Point 

Ail., Birmingham & Coast.. 
A.lantic Coast Line 
Baltimore & Ohio 

Boston & Maine 
Burlington-Rock Island.... 
Cana. Nat. Lines in N. Eng. 
Central of Georcia 
Central of New 

Central Vermont 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois.. 
Chicazo & Northwestern... 
Ch. Burlington & Quincy.. 
Chicago Great Western.... 
Chi., Ind. & Louisville..... 
Chi., Mil., St. P. & Pacific 
Cicago, Rock 1s. & Gulf... 
Cicago, Rock Is. & Pacific. 
Ci., St. P.. Minn. & Omaha 
C'inchfield 

Colorado & Southern: 

Ft. Worth & Denver City.. 


553,414 
653.593 





IWGRAM’S SHAVES ARE SMOOTHER THAN 
A NEW HIGHWAY; COOL As A 
MOTOR COP’S HEART/ TUGE OR JAR, 
INGRAM'S SHAVING CREAM 
PROVIDES THE WORLD'S BEST SHAVE. 


| Columbus & Greenville.... 


| Low 





| St 





25,488 
Delaware & Hudson 
Del., Lackawanna & Western 
Denver & Rio Grande West. 
Detroit & Mackinac 
Duluth, S. Shore é& Atl. .... 
Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific 
Erie 

New Jersey & New York . 
Florida East Coast 

Fort Smith & Western 
Georgia 


Iilinois Central 
Illinois Terminal 
Intern'l. Great Northern... 
Kansas City Southern 
Lehigh Valley 
ions Islana 

jana, Ark. & Texas.... 
Maine Central 
Midland Valley 
Minn. & St. Louis 
Minn., St. Paul & Sault.... 
Mississippi Central 
Missouri 


Missouri Pacific 


Nash., Chat. & Si. Louis.... 
N. Orleans, Texas & Mex... 
Be't, Sour Lake & West'r. 
St. L.. Br’nville & Mex.. 
New York Central 
N. Y., Chicago & Si. Louis. . 
New York Connecting 
N. Y, N. Haven & Hart'd.. 
N. Y., Ontario & Western.. 
N. Y., Susquehanna & W’n. 
Norfolk & Southern 
Northern Pacific 


Penn.-Reading Seashore L. 
Pittsburgh & Shawmut.... 
Pittsburgh & W. Va 


Rutland . 

Louis-San Francisco.... 
F. Worth & Rio Grande. 
St. L. San Fran. & T.... 
St. L. Southwestern 
San Antonio, Uvalde & G. 
Sean Diege & Ariz. Eastern 
Seahoard Air Line 
Southern Pac‘fic System... 
Sovthern Railway 

Alabama Great Southern. 

Geov-eia. Sout’rn & Fie... 

™. Orleons 4 Northe’rn.. 

“Northern Alabema 
Sr-"ene Thternatign-! BS 3 
fwrwene, Prett'd & Peattle. 


1.148.778 
1? R57 
2.207 501 
1.2%) 279 
ee ee 1N€ 20g 
+ Santhe’n. “7 NIN 
...Valley...... 1 289.965 


Grand total 


« UP WITH OUTGO 





carloadings for 1935 are slightly be- 
hind those for the same period in 
1934, those for the last six weeks 
have been running 8 per cent ahead 
of the corresponding weeks of last 
year. 

As a result September and October 
earnings are expected to help re- 
duce the huge deficit piled up dur- 
ing the first eight months of the 
year. Early returns from some of 
the roads seem to justify such a 
forecast. 

Another ray of sunshine ex- 
pressed in official circles is that 
Federal regulation of truck and bus 
traffic may tend to lessen losses due 
to this type of competition. All in- 
terstate highway carriers are re- 
quired to register with the Motor 
Carriers Bureau of the ICC by Feb. 
1, 1936. 





After that date all. new motor 
carriers will have to get a certificate 
of convenience and necessity before 
they will be allowed to enter inter- 
state competition. But many rail- 


| road men fear that these added 
revenue 


Gollars will also be more 
than offset by further rises in the 
cost of running America’s trains 
over one-third of the world’s rail- 
way mileage. 
RAILROAD COAL BILL 

Several of the laws passed at the 
last session of Congress imposed 
further burdens on the railroads. 
The Guffey Coal Act, if it with- 
stands the attack on its constitu- 
tionality, is expected to add millions 
of dollars to the huge fuel bill that 
railroads have to meet. Railroad 
Retirement taxes start on March 1 
and will add more than forty mil- 





RAILWAY FINANCES: INCOME FAILS TO KEE! 


lion dollars to railroad expenses in 
1936. ‘ 

All these facts tend to make rail- 
road men skeptical as to whether 
or not they will ever again earn a 


return on their $25,775,000,000 in- | 


vestment equal to the 5% per cent 
that Congress once considered to 
be a fair return for public carriers. 

Earnings before interest pay- 
ments and other fixed charges 
amounted to but 1.66 per cent for 
the eight months ending Aug. 31. 
Statistics show that railroads west 
of the Mississippi River failed to 
earn .9 of 1 per cent, while those in 
the northeastern section earned 2.3 
per cent. 

Railroad statistics reflect some of 


| 
| 





> 


the major causes for lack of activity | 


in the heavy goods industries. The 


at the end of five years of depression 
is less than at any time since 1910. 
Only one new car was bought in 1934 
for every five in 1926. 

A similar picture is true for loco- 
motives with 1934 purchases at the 
rate of one for every six in 1926. 
The number of freight cars in serv- 
ice is also below that of 1910 al- 
though their capacity is up to that 
of 1915. 


DROP IN USE OF FUEL 

New rails laid in 1934 weighed only 
631,000 tons compared with 2,210,- 
000 tons in 1926. The total number 
of ties laid in previously constructed 
tracks has fallen to about half that 
of ten years ago. 

The drop in the consumption of 
fuel has been almost equally drastic. 


number of passenger cars in service | Here the trend has peen further ac- 








centuated by the increased efficien- 
cies in the use of coal and oil. Steam 
locomotives consumed only. 82,811,- 
000 tons of fuel oil in 1934 compared 
with 140,426,000 tons in 1926. 

The downward trend in traffic has 
decreased the need for many of the 
supplies needed in former years but 
a large proportion of the decrease in 
railroad buying has been due to the 
drop in railroad purchasing power. 

With many railroads sadly in 
need of repairs and new equipment 
to replace that which has been worn 
out during depression years, 
thoughtful leaders of the industry 
are worried where the money will 
come from if earnings continue at a 
level one whole per cent below that 
which investors can get on govern- 
ment bonds. 











$124,564.28 
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row." 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
247 Park Avenue 


Koace MONTH, “Printers’ Ink’? publishes the 
figures on the volume of advertising carried by 


all the national magazines. 


These figures show that The United States 
News made the largest gain in advertising in 
1935 over 1934 of any weekly, fortnightly or 
monthly publication in the country! 


In the first nine months of this year, The United 
States News published 118,917 more lines of ad- 
vertising than in the corresponding period a year ago. 


In the first nine months, the leading thirteen 
weekly publications combined printed 293,813 more 


lines than last year. 


Forty per cent of this com- 


bined gain was made by The United States News! 


THE REASON The United States News heads the 
list is because national advertisers recognize it as an 
unusually good advertising medium. 


It fills a real need in the field of publishing. It 
is the only publication devoted entirely to reporting 
and interpreting the news of national affairs. 


The United States News is read widely by mentally 
alert people who want this information—who want it 
segregated for them and «skillfully prepared by an 
expert staff—and who like the clear, concise way. it 
is brought together for them each week in a single 


publication. 


The readers of The United States News are the 
leading citizens in each community—the men and 
women whose purchases of advertised products make 

them the most sought-after group in America! 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


The United States News 


The Weekly Newsmagazine of National Affairs 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE - WASHINGTON 
2204 M Street, N. W. 


CHICAGO OFFICE 


180 N. Michigan Avenue 








. 
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The United States News 
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+ UTILITIZS: FIGHTING LAW BUT OBEYING IT + 





FIsHTine : against compulsory re- 

form but at the same time carry- 
ing out many of the reforms volun- 
tarily is the picture which the elec- 
tric power industry currently pre- 
sents. 

The fight is in the form of a court 
contest in which the American 
States Public Service Company and 
one of its stockholders seek a ruling 
on the constitutionality of the Pub- 
lic Utility Act—a contest which the 
Government, 
week, contends is based on collu- 
sion. The case is before the Fed- 
eral District Court at Baltimore, 
Md. 

The stockholder asks that the 
company be exempted from the re- 
quirement to register with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission. 
Deadline for registration is Decem- 
ber 1. 

Later a creditor of the company 
entered a plea in opposition to the 
suit. 


IS IT A ‘FRAME-UP’? 

The entire procedure, so the Gov- 
ernment contends, is a “frame-up” 
engineered by the Edison Electric 
Institute, the purpose being to get a 
decision on the validity of the law 
in a suit to which the Government 
is not a party. 

Here is the picture as painted in 
the Government’s brief, which was 
filed in the character of a “friend 
of the court.” 

The Institute approaches a stock- 
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THE WELL- DRESSED COLLEGE CHIN WEARS 
INGRAM'S COOL LATHER EVERY MORNING, 
AND IT'S NEVER RAW, RAW, RAW / 
YOUR DRUGGIST HAS INGRAM'S SHAVING 
CREAM W TUBE OR JAR. 


INGRAM'S 


SHAVING CREAM 


TUBE OR JAR 





in a brief filed last | 








‘Some Companies Challenge New Act in Courts While 
Others Simplify Structure—Progress in Farm Electrification 


holder and induces him to bring the 
suit. Only when the case comes up 
for hearing does he learn that his 
counsel is John W. Davis, retained 
by the Edison Electric Institute to 
represent it in court battles against 
the Public Utility Act. The creditor 
acquiesces in accepting Mr. Davis’ 
services. 

Then, says the Government’s 
brief, a creditor of the company is 
found to oppose the suit, but a cred- 
itor whose interests lie much more 
with the Edison Electric Institute 
than with opposition to the action. 

Collusion is charged, and it is ar- 
gued that no cause of action exists, 
and that the parties to the suit have 
no actionable interest. 


AMENDMENTS SOUGHT 


Looking to the future, the Com- 
mittee of Public Utility Executives 
issued a statement last week declar- 
ing that, if the Act is not declared 
unconstitutional, the Committee 
would propose amendments. to 


soften the drastic features of the | 


law so as to make it regulatory 
rather than destructive. 

Should it be adjudged invalid, the 
Committee expects the proposal of 
further legislation, which it declares 
itself ready to oppose if found pre- 
judicial to the industry. 

Meanwhile the work of simplifica- 
tion in company structure is going 
forward. The Federal Power Com- 
mission last week gave its permis- 
sion for consolidation of the Mon- 
ongahela West Penn Public Service 
Company and the Kanawha Trac- 
tion and Electric Company and for 
the sale of certain properties of the 
latter company. The merger was 
found to be in the public interest 
and likely to result in increased ef- 
ficiency and economy. 

Entirely on its own initiative, the 
top unit in the Cities Service Sys- 
tem relinquished a large part of its 
voting interest in the system. This 
was by the sale of a million shares of 
Cities Service Company stock to the 
company by Henry L. Doherty and 
Company, the price being the same 
as had been paid in the original 
purchase. 


VOTING POWER SHIFTED 

The point of the transaction is 
that each of these shares carries 20 
times the voting power of each of 
the ordinary shares. By the trans- 
action the voting strength of the 
Doherty Company was reduced from 
30 per cent. to 74 per cent. Under 
the terms of the new law, the 





classed not as a holding company 
but as an investment trust. 

A first view of the relations of one 
large holding company with its op- 
erating subsidiaries was given last 
week by a New York State investi- 
gating committee, with the help of 
the United States Senate commit- 
tee appointed to investigate utility 
lobbying. 

The holding company was the 
Associated Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, whose books had been sought 
vainly for several years by the 
State’s public service commission. 
The Senate committee subpoenaed 
the books and gave the State com- 
mittee access to them. 

HOW SYSTEM OPERATES 





Among the items brought out in | 


the inquiry were: 
Operating companies were billed 


for practically all expenses of the | 


holding company, 
ries, financing costs and law suit ex- 


| penses. 








Operating companies were charged 
for management and engineering 
several times as much as these ser- 
vices actually cost with a result that 
the companies performing the ser- 
vices made a profit of 431 per cent 
over a five-year period. 

Money was lent to operating con- 
cerns at 8 per cent interest com- 
pounded monthly. 

Water rights listed at about $2,- 
000,000 in value were sold to an op- 
erating company at three times this 
figure and made part of the rate 
base for the operating concern. 


ELECTRIFYING FARMS 


including sala- | 





The first loan for extending elec- | 


tric service to farmers was an- 
nounced last week by the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, to be ad- 
vanced from its quota of $100,000,- 
000 of work relief money. 

It goes to the Imperial Irrigation 
District in the Imperial Valley, 
California. The loan bears 3 per 
cent interest and is repayable in 20 
years. The District will use it to 
build 497 miles of transmission and 
distribution lines. 

Noting the five months which 
have elapsed since the REA was or- 
ganized and seeing no actual proj- 
ects begun, George W. Norris (Rep.), 
of Nebraska, proposed that the REA 
should give subsidies so as to hasten 
the electrification of farms. The 
better farm territories, he said, are 
already tapped by private compa- 
nies and for the poorer ones Fed- 
eral aid is required. 

REA Administrator Morris L. 
Cooke, agreeing that some such 


Doherty Company would now be plan may be needed for complete 
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For your. information 


Schenley 
‘Newsfacs 


RECOVERY—A SAMPLE. ..Schenley headquarters.in New 
York City are in a building at 20 West 40th Street 
which was formerly a club. For many months before 
repeal, the building had been closed and windows 
boarded up. From the day of its re-occupancy, of 
course, expenditures for heating, lighting, etc., began. 
Employment was given to janitors, elevator operators 
and others whose services are necessary to the opera- 
tion of an office building. This instance is typical of the 
change which has taken place in thousands of com- 
mercial properties all over the country since repeal. 


Schenley 


MARK OF MERIT WHISKIES 
the Mark of Merit 








SCHENLEY’S GOLDEN WEDDING 


AMERICA’S FINEST BLENDED WHISKEY 


“It’s ALL whiskey”—blended for Better Taste—not for lower price 
Jos. S. Finch & Co., Ine., Seheniey, Pa., division of SCHENLEY PRODUCTS CO., INC. 








electrification, replied that his 
agency is laying sound plans for 
line extensions at low cost. 

The present 750,000 farm users, 
Mr. Cooke holds, can be doubled on 
a self-liquidating basis. He declared 
himself almost as confident that 
they might be tripled without sub- 
sidy. 

Another Federal agency pushing 
rural electrification is the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. Last week it 
signed its sixth contract with a co- 
operative association for extending 
power lines among the rural dwell- 
ers. 

Under the terms of this contract, 
the TVA turned over to the Tombig- 
bee Electric Power Association its 
own lines in the two Mississippi 
counties of Lee and Itawamba, the 
value being set at $350,000. 

No fixed time is set for the re- 
ferred, but all the surplus after pay- 
payment of the value thus trans- 
ment of costs, taxes, extensions, de- 
preciation, upkeep and interest is to 
go for this purpose. 

On the basis of experience with 
the first of these contracts, that 
with Alcorn County (Miss.) Associa- 
tion, the TVA predicts that less than 
five years will be required for the 
retirement of indebtedness. 
CLASSED AS MODEL TYPE 

The Alcorn County Association is 
held up by the TVA as a model for 
the cooperative type of rural elec- 
trification. ; 

One of its principles is that the 
farm and the town user should pay 
at the same rate, the total costs be- 
ing shared by all alike just as is the 
cost of rural roads. 

Another point is that members 





A third point is that the rate is 
set at a low figure, ranging from 3 
cents a kilowatt hour for the first 
50 units to 4 mills for current in ex- 
cess of 400 units monthly. The pur- 
pose of the low rate is to insure 
maximum use in accordance with 
the TVA’s. conviction that more 
revenue may be made that way 
than with a higher rate. In pfrac- 
tice it was found that use tripled 
within a year under the new low 
rates and revenue more than made 
up its initial decline. 

The membership shares of $100 
each remain as permanent assets to 
the members and may be transfer- 
red to new members in case of re- 
moval from the territory. Proceeds 
from the membership shares go 
largely to retire the debt owed to 
the TVA. 
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may acquire their ownership inter- 


est in the Association by payment 
of an adidtional cent per kilowatt 
hour in their monthly bills after the 
initial amount of $10 is taken care 
of. The membership share is placed 
at $100 with 20 per cent discount for 
cash. 


Registered With SEC 


THE Securities and Exchange 

Commission announced the filing 
for registration during the past 
week of the following new security 
issues: 


COLUMBIA PICTURES CORPORA- 
TION, New York, N. Y¥Y.—75,000 shares 
of no par value $2.75 pion... tL divi- 
dend we convertible stock, to be 
of ured $50 a share, and 135,000 


shares of os par value common stock. 
a Noyes and Co., of New York, 
. the principal underwriter, has 
agreed to rchase, or procure pur- 
chasers for, the 75,000 shares at an ag- 
gregate price of $3,487,500. 
es, Ll CENTRA GAS CO., Casper, 
Wyo. 1,000,000 of first ‘mortg sage 
5% % ; sin ing fund bonds due Oct, 
1955, to be offered at 93% of the princi- 
1 amount plus yay ipheress. 
Adams Co., New York, 
and Bioren & Co., of Philadelphia, Pa. 
are the underwriter 
AMERICAN RADIO. ‘& TELEVISION 
CORPORATION, New York, N. Y.— 
300,000 shares of $1 par value gaa 
stock, to be offered at par. e & 
Co., of New York City, is is the ~ + 
pal. underwriter. 
GENERAL ORE REDUCTION CORPO- 
RATION, San Di Calif.—1,000 


shares of no par value ‘Class A gor. 
to be offered at $50 a share 
“% eS 


Ferrin of Berkeley, Calif. 
dent of the corporation. 
117 WEST SEVENTIETH STREET 
CORPORATION, New York, N. Y.— 
5,690 shares of $1 par value capital 
stock and $284,500 of 5% debentures, 
due 1945, to be exchanged for certifi- 
cates of deposit representing $484,000 


Corp., and $85,000 of said gold bond 
certificates not represented by certifi- 
cates of deposit. 


of first mortgage 6% participation gald 
bond certificates, dated April 1, 1928, 
of the Empire Bond an Mortgage 

















If You Have 
Acid Indigestion 


Alkalize Your Stomach This 
Way in Few Minutes 





Alkalizes Disturbed Stomach 
Almost Instantly 


If you want really quick relief 
from an upset or painful stom- 
ach condition — arising from 
acidity following over-eating, 
smoking, mixtures of foods or 
stimulants — just try this: 
Take—@ teaspoonfuls of Phil- 
lips’ Milk of Magnesia in a 
full glass of water. OR—2 
Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 
Tablets, the exact equivalent. 


This acts to almost immediate- 


ly alkalize the whole stomach 
content. Neutralizes the acids 
that cause headaches, nausea, 
and indigestion pains. You feel 
results at once. 

Try it. AND — if you area 
frequent sufferer from “acid 
stomach,” use Phillips’ Milk of 
Magnesia 30 minutes after meals, 
You'll forget you have a 
stomach! 

When you buy, see that any 
box or bottle you accept is 
clearly marked “Genuine Phil- 
lips’ Milk of Magnesia.” 


Alse in Tablet Form: 
Each timy tablet is the 





SIGNS WHICH OFTEN INDICATE 
“ACID STOMACH” 













meets equivalent of a teas, ful 
Pain after eating Frequent Headaches |] °/ genuine Phillips’ Milk of 
indigesti Fi eoling ot Weak Magnesia. 
Neasea Sleoplessness 
Loss of Appetite  Moath Acidity 
Sear Stomach Auto-Intoxication 
















PHILLIPS’ MILK OF MAGNESIA 
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THAT DOES 


Tue New Forp V-8 for 1936 gives you everything you 
would like to have in a modern motor car. It is an 
especially satisfying car to drive because it does all 


things easily. 


’ The Ford drives easily because it responds to your 
touch like a well-trained horse. Driver and car easily 
get.on terms of good understanding with each other. 

The V-8 engine assures smooth, effortless perform- 
ance—all the speed, power and acceleration you'll 
ever need and some to spare. Miles are easier and 
more comfortable becauss of Center-Poise Riding and 
extra body room. The Super-Safety Brakes stop the car 
easily and with certainty. Steering and gear shifting 


are easier for 1936. 


ALL THINGS EASILY" 


And the Ford V-8 is easy on your pocketbook! It sells 
at a low price—easier to own and run than any other 
Ford ever built. The outstanding car of 1935 has been 
made still better for the new year. Now on display, 





HEADLINE FEATURES of the NEW FORD V-8 for 1936 y 


Distinctive Lines — Modern V-8 Engine — Genuine Steel 
Body—Super-Safety Brakes—Safety Glass Throughout at 
No Extra Cost—Center-Poise Riding—Big-Car Roominess. 


§ F. 0. B, Detroit. Standard accessory group, includ- 
AND ing bumpers and spare tire. extra. All Ferd V-8 a 
u types have Safety Glass threugheut at 


cost. Economical terms threugh the 
Finance Plans of the Universal Credit Company. 
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The Unite 








The New Trends in 


Our Agricultural 
Foreign Trade 








‘TH industrial worker with a job 

is able today—so AAA econom- 
ists figure—to pay present higher 
prices for food and still use no 
larger proportion of his total in- 
come for that purpose than in the 
past. 


Cost of foodstuffs has gone up, | 


what with bread price rises, meat 
price rises, milk price rises and other 
price rises, but the income of work- 
ers employed has risen in proportion. 
Such is the story wrapped up in the 
figures. 

Dr. L. H. Bean, economic adviser 
to the AAA, made a study on the 
basis of Bureau of Labor statistics 
compilation. When he got through 
his conclusion was that in the past 
eight years earnings per worker in 
factories have gone up and down 
with retail food prices. 


Those earnings fell nearly 40 per | 


1928 and the early 
part of 1933. Food prices at retail 
also fell 40 per cent. Then after 
March, 1933, earnings of employed 
workers advanced up to August, 
1933, an average of 38 per cent for 
each worker and food prices also 
advanced that amount. 


WHERE THE CATCH LIES 

From these facts, Dr. Bean con- 
cluded that employed workers have 
little ground to complain of the 
present food budget which he says 


cent between 


includes relatively high priced 
meats and relatively low priced 
fruits, vegetables, dairy products 


and other foods. 

But the catch comes in other 
parts of the workers budget, ac- 
cording to Government figurers. 
They discover that living costs 
other than food, such as rent, fuel 
and public utilities, did not decline 
during the depression in proportion 
to wages and foodstuffs. The result 
was that he felt a pinch and was 
unable to buy as he had. His stand- 
ard of living fell accordingly. 


With wages per employed worker | 


back in line with other costs this 
situation is remedied in part. Dr. 
Bean says that retail food prices 
now are 80 per cent of what they 
were in 1929, earnings per worker 
are 83 per cent of what they were 
and other living costs including 
rent, fuel and utilties are 83 per 
cent of what they were. 

The problem thus in the eyes of 
Government officials is to get the 
unemployed to work at wages which 
will give them an income 83 per 
cent as large as in 1929 and balance 
will be achieved. 


EXPORTS OF FARM PRODUCTS 

The tie-in between American 
agriculture and foreign trade is 
getting increasing attention. 

Imports of foodstuffs from abroad 
during September continued at a 
rising level. Wheat is pouring in 
from Canada, meats from the Ar- 
gentine, butter from Denmark. 

Japan is buying American cotton, 
taking it across the Pacific, turning 
it into cotton goods, shipping these 
cotton goods back across the Atlan- 
tic, scaling a tariff wall and selling 
them at a price lower than that of- 
fered by American manufacturers. 

Poland nas been dumping rye, but 
the Treasury Department, after long 
hearings and consideration, now has 
ordered that “countervailing duties” 
be imposed on these imports. In 
other words the Polish rye shipped 
to this country will have to scale a 
15 cent tariff wall and then pay 
another tax equal to the dumping 
bounty. 

The world that for months had 
shied away from buying American 
cotton, allowing its supplies to fall 
to a low point, now is clamoring for 
quick delivery. 

The result is that the cotton boy- 
cott is broken. So heavy is demand 
for cotton that handlers are find- 
ing it difficult to get enough boats 
to carry the product abroad. Formal 
request has been made that the 
United States Government release 
some of its old and idle shipping 
board boats for the job of transport- 
ing cotton to foreigners who want it 
quickly. 

Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture, estimates that exports 
this year may total above 6,000,000 
bales compared with the total. of 
under 5,000,000 in the last cotton 
year which ended Aug. 1. 

If cotton exports do reach 6,000,- 
000 bales they still will be below the 
average of the past. 


COTTON CLOTH FROM JAPAN 

A flurry was created in business 
circles with the Department of Com- 
merce announcement that Japan 
had sold this country in September 
an amount of cotton cloth 200 per 
cent higher than in September a 
year ago. The amount was 2,265,000 
Square yards valued at $105,000. 

Investigation showed that. while 
this amount was more than 200 per 
cent higher than last year it was 
around the lowest amount for the 
present year. The biggest volume 
of sales came last February and 
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March when it amounted to above 
$240,000. 

Most of the Japanese imports are 
of cheaper grade bleached goods. 
In the past Great Britain and Swit- 
zerland have been the chief factors 
in the cotton goods import markets 
but they have fallen behind Japan 
during the past year. 

Studies are under way to deter- 
mine whether new checks, other 
than the present tariff, should be 
applied to the Japanese imports. 
Some thought is being given to a 
quota agreement, although chief 
attention centers in a tariff rise. 

Vote of corn-hog farmers on the 
| question of a new AAA control pro- 





| 
| 
| 





gram was accepted in Washington 
as the opening gun in the 1936 
farm relief battle. 


THE 1936 BATTLE BEGINS 


In a drive to get out the vote, 
AAA officials turned to the political 
angle of the situation. They put 
the election held last Saturday up 
to farmers as a test of their readi- 
ness to battle to hold on to the AAA. 

Mr. Wallace told newspapermen 
on Oct. 23 that he would feel 
“pretty uncertain” about going 
ahead with a new control program 


| if only a bare majority of farmers 


wanted one. 
“If those fellows want another 


| 
| 
| 


program they had better not de- 


pend too heavily upon us to save- 


them from perdition,” he remarked. 
Chester A. Davis, Administrator 
of the AAA, went bluntly into the 
political aspects of the situation. 
He said that those politicians who 
attacked the present farm plan had 
better be prepared to present a 
blue print of their substitute. His 
chief criticism was directed at the 
idea of subsidizing exports, now ad- 
vanced by some interests. His chief 
defense was of the idea of control- 
ling farm production. 
“Non-agricultural industries, un- 


der our economic system,” he said, 
“have universally practiced restric- 
tion of output in order to maintain 
prices. 


HOW INDUSTRY DOES IT 


“Corporate industries would 
more think of running their plants 
at full capacity year in and year 
out, throwing the output on the 
market regardless of price and re- 
gardless of unsold stocks piled up, 
than they would think of burning 
the factory down once a year to 
celebrate the Fourth of July. 

“The farmers will want to know 
why they, of all the elements of so- 
ciety, must be the only ones to hang 


no | 


| 


themselves in this manner. That 
is an issue that will persist in chal- 
lenging anyone who undertakes to 


drive it away.” 


Mr. Davis attacks the export 
bounty idea as impractical in the 
present world situation. 

“Conditions now are entirely dif- 
ferent from those that existed from 
1921 to 1929,” he said. “Then we 
loaned foreign buyers the where- 
withal to buy our exports. To the 
extent that these loans are not re- 
paid, it means bluntly that we gave 
our exports away. 

“In terms of wheat and pork and 
cotton it means that we shipped 


+ FARM FRONT: THE AAA DEFENDS HIGHER FOOD PRICES 


abroad, without return, soil fertility 
of immense value. 


NEW CONDITIONS ABROAD 


“Conditions abroad have changed, 
too. Nations that once bought 
cereals and meats from us, insist on 
producing their own and they pro- 
tect that determination by quotas, 
tariffs:and embargoes which export 
Subsidies paid by us could not 
mount. Or if those nations do buy 
from outside, they will trade first 
with the countries that buy from 
them.” 

Officials admit that the farm 
fight that will culminate in Noveme- 
ber, 1936, is on in earnest. 












































FITTING IN 


Mighty girders swing aloft and with amazing pre- 


cision fit into place . . . made for the job. Adver- 


tising schedules must be constructed much like 


skyscrapers ... a strong framework first. 


The Sun 


with its responsive circulation of over 300,000, is a 


newspaper that fits into New York schedules as a 


foundation medium. 


Its 


appeal is carefully 





moulded to attract only those readers whom it wants 


to attract... the 


New York families 


whose 


means and standards of living are appreciably 


higher than the general level. 


To such people, 


advertisers can successfully sell their products 


and services without shaving prices to no-profit 


levels. 


Che 
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Money: Providing Billions 


To Pay Federal Bills . . 


Problem of Heavy Bank Holdings and 
Purchases of Treasury Issues Gets Of- 
ficial Attention 


A HERE are the billions of dollars 


coming from to pay for the 
Administration’s vast spending pro- 
gram? 


Half of them come from taxes and 
other revenue sources and the other 
half is borrowed. 

But who is lending all the billions 
being spent for recovery and re- 
lief? 


A recent survey shows that nine 


out of every ten dollars the Treas- 
ury borrowed in 1935 came from the 
banks. Insurance companies took 
the rest of the Treasury offerings 
and then went out and bought still 
more on the open market. 

These figures, recently compiled 
by the “American Banker,” show 
that, at the end of last June. banks 
held more than 53 per cent of the 
public debt. Insurance companies 
held another 8 per cent. Back in 
1920, when the Federal debt was at 
its war-time high, banks held but 


15 per cent of the total. 

What does this trend indicate? 

To some it means the banks are 
dictating Government policies, com- 
pelling the Government. ts pay 
banks huge profits in the form of 
interest charges. 

To others, it means that the Gov- 
ernment is compelling the banks to 
buy its securities in ever increasing 
quantities to protect the value of 
their holdings and thus the Fed- 
eral credit. 

To still others it means the banks 
are cooperating in the New Deal’s 
recovery program, doing every 
thing in their power to see that 
plans are not held up by lack of 
dollars. 

Whatever the meaning, the sub- 
ject of banks and Government 
bonds is looming large in current 
Washington thought. Treasury and 
Federal Reserve officials are map- 
ping future policies. Bankers have 

















ruption since the initial dividend. 


Gross OPERATING REVENUE . . 


Denuct: 
Operating Expenses . . 2. 6 
Te 5 oie ahs. eo 


Depreciation. . 2 « «© © «© «@ 


Nett OperaTinG REVENUE .. . 


Orger Income (Net) . 2. 2 6 
Total § «meee « « 
Depic! 
Bond Interest . . .« 2 «© «© 
Orher Interest 2... . 


Amortization of Bond Discount 
and Expense . ’ ss 


Total . 


Nat Ixcome Brerorke Dirvinenpds 
DIVIDENDS OF SUBSIDIARIES: 
Preferred Stock . 


Total 


APPLICABLE 109 
Paciric LiGaAtinG CORPORATION 


DivipENDs ON PREFERRED STOCK . 
APPLICABLE T0 COMMON STOCK . 
DivipeNps on Commons Stock . 


REMAINDER TO SURPLUS . 





Common Steck—Minority Interest 


DIVIDEND NOTICE | 

PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION | 

Common Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 105 of 60 cents per share, payable | 
November 1, 1935, to stockholders of record October 19, 1935. | 
| 

| 


$6.00 Preferred Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 113 of $1.50 per share, 
payable October 15, 1935, to stockholders of record September 30, 1935. 
Dividends on the foregoing issues, as well as on all the outstanding Pre- 
ferred issues of the subsidiary companies (whose common stocks are 
owned by Pacific Lighting Corporation) have been paid without inter- 


PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION 
AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Statement of Consolidated Revenues, Expenses and Dividends 
for the Twelve Months Ended September 30, 1935 


Less Interest Charged to Construction . 


Amount Per Share Applicable to Common Stock 


PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION, 433 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


$48,011,680.84 


. $20,336,055.53 

6,674,555.65 

6,809, 281.61 
33,819, 892.79 
$14,191,788.05 | 
259,441.13 | 


. $14,451,229.18 
ad eee ee 


. 


$4,909, 728.56 
21,140.19 


325,051.31 


.$5,255,920.06 
12,715.65  §,243.204.41 
$ 9,208,024.77 


$1,$14,411.37 
165.00 





1,514,576.37 


$ 7,693,448.40 
1,179,990.00 
$ 6,513,458.40 
4,102,009.05 


$ 2,411,449.35 





$4.05 

















gathered to complete plans for their 
annual convention next month. 
Vast changes provided in the Bank- 
ing Act are being formulated. 


NEW MARKET COMMITTEE 

Secretary Morgenthau has re- 
turned from a European vacation 
and is following developments 
closely as representatives of the 
American Bankers Association and 
the heads of the 12 Reserve Banks 
confer with members of the Board 
of Governors of the Reserve Sys- 
tem. The Seécretary’s membership 
on this Board does not expire until 
Feb. 1. 

At that time the heads of the 
Reserve Banks will also cease to 
function as the Open Market Com- 
mittee. This is the committee 
which initiates programs for the 
purchase and sale of Government 
bonds by the Reserve Banks. On 
the new Open Market Committee the 
Reserve Banks will have but five 
representatives who will sit with the 
seven members of the Washington 
Board. The conclusions of this com- 
mittee will then be compulsory in- 
stead of advisory as at present. 

The meeting last week was the 
next to the last one for the present 
body. It is believed that the Com- 
mittee gave the Reserve Board its 
recommendations on the new bank- 
ing rules which the Board is ex- 
pected to put into effect within the 
next month. Reserve Bank of- 
ficials have been studying them for 
the past two months. Their con- 


, clusions have not been made public. 


CHECK ON SPECULATION 

Also under discussion were the 
means to curb any possible over- 
speculation which might develop in 
the stock market. Fear of a 
recurrence of 1929 conditions has 
existed in some quarters due to the 
large amounts of idle cash in bank 
vaults. 

One faction of the Open Market 
Committee is said to favor the open 
market policy whereby the Reserve 
Banks would be called on to sell 
some of their two and a half billion 
dollars’ worth of Government bonds 
to soak up the idle bank funds and 
prevent them from going into spec- 
ulation. Opposition has developed 
to such a move, as it might tend to 
lower the prices for Government 
bonds and hence hinder the sale of 
any new Government offerings. 


IDLE FUNDS IN BANKS 

This faction, which is said to rep- 
resent Treasury views, sponsors an- 
other program whereby banks 
would be prevented from letting 
their spare dollars get into specula- 
tion by requiring them to keep twice 
as many dollars against their de- 


> -posits-as is now compulsory. 


Opposition to this program has 
developed along the line that many 
banks, particularly the small ones, 


+ 


do not have much idle cash lying 


around, and if they had to. keep 
more of their deposits in the form 
of cash, they would be compelled to 
call in loans, a situation which no 
one would like to see. 

While all this was going on behind 
the scenes Secretary Morgenthau 
made it clear t> newspaper men that 
the Treasury would not need to bor- 
row as much as originally expected. 
He said that Federal revenue is con- 
siderably above the budget estimates 
of last January even considering the 
withholding by court injunctions of 
$81,000,000 in processing taxes. When 
compared with the revised budget 
of Sept. 30, he finds that incoming 
dollars are slightly ahead of esti- 
mates when processing taxes are 
excluded. 
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Labor: Campaign to Amend Constitution 


To Validate Wage and Hour Laws + - 





A. F. of L. Moves for Social Welfare Leg- 
islation—Unions’ Ban on Communists— 
Labor Board’s First Case 





()RGANIZED labor has come into 

the open for an amendment to 
the Federal Constitution to give the 
central Government power to regu- 
late wages and hours of work and 
otherwise tc provide for social wel- 
fare. 

In the closing hours of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor’s annual 
convention at Atlantic City, N. J., the 
Executive Council was directed to 
draft such an amendment. 

This is the next step in the se- 
quence of events which began with 
the NRA law. This law had at- 
tempted to put regulation of labor 
relations and business practices into 
the hands of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The law’s sponsors hoped 


that the Supreme Court would take 
a broad view of the Constitutional 


groups comprised chiefly the mine, 
textile and clothing unions—those 
fighting for extension of the indus- 
trial, mass organization type of 
union. 

In drafting the amendment, the 
Executive Council has before it the 
form proposed by the Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers. This draft covers the 
ground of the Child Labor amend- 
ment, which has been ratified by 24 
States, and adds a provision giving 
to Congress the right to limit the 
work time and establish minimum 
wages. In addition, it would lay a 
Constitutional basis for social se- 
curity legislation. 

NO SEATS FOR COMMUNISTS 

Another controversial decision 


made in the closing hours of the 
convention was a resolution barring 





possoaaiasrcoes 


Wide World Photo 


THE LABOR BOARD HEARS ITS FIRST CASE 


Members of the National Labor Relations Board 
M. Carmody, J. Warren Madden (Chairman), 


(left to right), John 
and Edwin S. Smith, take 


evidence in the case of the Pennsylvania-Greyhound Bus Lines Inc., in 


which the workers 


charge discrimination 


by the operators against 


union employes. 


limitations put on the Government's 
power, which had been restricted 
originally to interstate commerce. 

The Court in early days had en- 
larged the meaning of interstate 
commerce to include that which af- 
fects its flow, thereby bringing 
within Federal jurisdiction transpor- 
tation and communication across 
State lines. 

But when the NRA Act came up 
foradjudication,.the Court failed to 
enlarge this inferpretation. It drew 
the line at business which “directly 
affects” interstate commerce, mak- 
ing Federal control of manufactur- 
ing, mining and agriculture highly 
uncertain. President Roosevelt. had 
taken the position that this decision 
set the terms of the problem with 
which the nation must wrestle with- 
in the next 10 years. 


LEADERS ADVISED DELAY 

The Executive Council of the A. 
F. of L. had recommended to the 
cenvention that a policy of waiting 
should be followed in the hope that 
a way out might be found without 
Constitutional change. A resolution 
calling for a Constitutional amend- 
ment was tabled when all but a 
few delegates were absent 

When the groups sponsoring the 
amendment resolution learned of 
this, they moved for a reconsidera- 
tion and carried the proposal. These 
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Blyth & Co., Inc. 
W. C. Langley & Co. 
White, Weld & Co. 


The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


$37,500,000 


First and Refunding Mortgage Bonds 
Series A 4%, Due November 1, 1955 


To be dated November 1, 1935, and to be due November 1, 1955 





Price 101% and accrued interest 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the undersigned: 


Stone & Webster and Blodget 
Incorporated 


The First Boston Corporation 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Lazard Freres & Company 


Brown Harriman & Co. 


Incerperated 


Incerperated 


W. E. Hutton & Co. 


Scott & Stringfellow 


This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering 
of these securities for sale, or as an offer to buy, or a8 a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such securities. 


Virginia Electric and Power Company 


Bonbright & Company 


ncorperated 


Lehman Brothers 


H. M. Byllesby and Company 























from Federation conventions dele- 
gates who are known to be Com- 
munists or who advocate overthrow 
of the Government. The Federa- 
tion’s Constitution was amended to 
make this rule effective. 

The original proposal had been for 
a “purge”, which would have per- 
mitted the Executive Council to read 
out of the unions all Communists, 
with the Council to be judge of what 
constitutes Communisnr, sa 


a a ee 








The National Labor Relations 
Board began last week the hearing 
of its first case under the new Col- 
lective Bargaining law—a complaint 
against the Greyhound Lines, Inc., 
brought by several employes with the 
support of an A. F. of L. union. The 
Board held its hearings in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., where the case arose. 
RIGHT TO ORGANIZE 

The Company was alleged to 
have adopted unfair labor practices 
in discharging employes for union 
activities, and in supporting a com- 
pany union. 

The reply of the Company was 
that the Board lacked jurisdiction 
and that the law under which it 
acted was unconstitutional. 

The law was said to have im- 
properly delegated legislative power 
to the Board, to deprive the Com- 
pany of property without due proc- 
ess of law and to deprive it of the 
right of trial by jury. Since the 
employes were garage mechanics, it 
was contended that they were not 
engaged in interstate commerce and 
so were not under the protection of 
the law. 

A further defense was that 
discharge was for inefficiency. 
POWERS OF BOARD 

The proceedings illustrate several 
important differences between the 
present Board’s powers and those of 
the NLRB as set up under the Re- 
covery Act. 

One is the power of the Board to 
compel the appearance of witnesses 
with payment for their time as in an 
ordinary court. 

Thus when the Company claimed 
that the alleged discharges of em- 
ployes were merely lay-offs, the 
Board was able to produce as rebut- 
tal witness an official of an insur- 
ance company from New York who 
testified that the Company’s insur- 
ance on the men concerned had been 
cancelled, indicating discharge. 

Another witness, brought from 
Philadelphia, testified that he had 
been told what happened at Pitts- 
burgh as a warning against organ- 
izing a union. This was used as evi- 
dence that the Company regarded 
the law. A further defense was that 
the discharge was for inefficiency. 
proceedings under the old Board is 
the fact that the evidence intro- 
duced is part of the record of the 
case, to be considered in courts of 
appeal if the case is carried to them. 


the 


+~Under—the- old Board, the prosecu- | 


tion, conducted by the Justice De- 
partment, had to build the case up 
from the ground — as though no 
hearings had ever been conducted. 
A third important difference is 
that the NLRB may now directly 
issue a cease and desist order, en- 
forceable by court authority. For- 
merly it could only recommend that 
the Blue Eagle be withdrawn from 
the company and request the De- 
partment of Justice to prosecute. 


JOHN W. Taytor. 














Bridge That 
Gap 
, a dif- 


ference between dependence 
and independence, between 
being self-reliant and being 
forced to lean on others. 
Bridging this great difference | 
at small cost is a job life 
insurance does well. Let us 
tell you how. 
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I'd like to be independent all my life. | 
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A TOWER OF STRENGTH 
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Banking for Commerce 
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“tn proportion as the structure of a govern- 
~ ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 

_ tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
mr GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will” 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 
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It is the very mainspring of commerce. 
And the Federal Government possesses an abso- 
lute monopoly of the privilege of carrying the mail. 

But does this mean that Congress may at any time 
pass a law denying the use of the mails to whomever it 
pleases and for any reasons it may set forth? 

Clearly an affirmative answer to that question would be 
startling in its implications. It would vest in a majority 
of Congress the right to obliterate state lines, to revive 
the restrictions and penalties of the NRA, to accomplish 
by means of the postal power all that the Supreme Court 
of the United States by its unanimous opinion in the 
Schechter case last spring refused to concede as being 
within the power of Congress under the commerce clause 
of the Constitution. 

Having been defeated on the commerce clause, the New 
Deal has turned in the case of the Guffey Act to the 
taxing power, and in the Public Utility Law to the 
postal power for further adventures in government by 


subterfuge. 
v 


It behooves us, therefore, to 


THREAT TO THE examine this latest extension of 
GUARANTEES OF the postal power particularly be- 
BASIC RIGHTS cause it is so far-reaching that if 


what has been inserted in the 
Public Utility Law is valid, then every article of the Con- 
stitution no matter how specific—from freedom of the 
press to freedom of worship, from freedom of speech to 
the taking of property without due process—can be nulli- 
fied by indirection. 

Most unfortunate, of course, is the fact that a com- 
mendable objective—regulation of public utility holding 
companies—has been interwoven in an attempt by Con- 
gress to usurp constitutional power. More important to 
America than all the utility holding companies combined, 
more important than all the abuses uncovered in the utility 
controversy of recent years, is the preservation of the 
fundamental right of the American citizen to engage in 
business without obtaining the permission of a political 
agency. 

To consider government the master of the people in- 
stead of the agent of the people, to consider the State as 
the abstract majesty from which flow all rights to exist 
and to communicate with one’s fellow man is to uphold 
the theory of the totalitarian state which has given 
Nazism to the world and revived barbarism in the 
twentieth century. 


F tistievey who engages in business uses the mail. 


Vv 

Sinclair Lewis has written a 
novel on fascism entitled, “It 
Can’t Happen Here”, but a care- 


AIM SUGGESTS re”, but a ci 
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New Deal lawyers to circumvent the Constitution should 
convince any fair-minded person that the effort to set up 
a centralized government, all-supreme and all-powerful, 
now has been projected by two branches of the Federal 
Government—the executive and the legislative—and only 
the independence and courage of the judiciary is thwart- 
ing the achievement of the objective. And now the ju- 
diciary and even the right of judicial review are under at- 
tack as well. 

Let us put aside for the moment the fact that it is the 
public utility business which we are considering. Un- 
doubtedly there is a widespread prejudice, and in many 
instances a justified prejudice against the public utilities 
that have played fast and loose with investors’ money. 
Yet if for the words “public utility” we substitute in the 
law the words “any business” we readily see the devas- 
tating character of the precedent that was created by the 
last Congress. 

First of all a holding company must file a “registra- 
tion” statement. This might be regarded as an innocent 
enough requirement—a simple request, perhaps, for in- 
formation. Butisit? Read what James M. Landis, chair- 
man of the Securities Exchange Commission specifically 
empowered by Congress to enforce the Public Utility 
Law, says about the meaning of registration statements. 
Here is what he announced in a nation-wide radio address 
on September 28th last: 

“But this process of registration means more than 


CENTRALIZING 








By DAvID LAWRENCE 


merely the gathering of information. Out of registration 
springs the mechanism of control—a control that seeks 
to prevent stock-jobbing in utility securities and their is- 
suance under circumstances where sober judgment would 
show the impossibility of any hope of a continuing return. 

“But that control extends much further than to the sale 
of securities, It strikes at many features of management 
of the kind where a disregard of the public interest leads 
to the ruin of both enterprise and security holder.” 

Thus on and after December 1, next, unless a holding 
company is “registered”, the statute says “it shall be un- 
lawful for such holding company, directly or indirectly— 

“By use of the mails or any means or instrumentality 
of interstate commerce, to negotiate, enter into, or take 
any step in the performance of, any service, sales, or con- 
struction contract undertaking to perform services or con- 
struction work for, or sell goods to, any public utility 
company or holding company. * * * 

“To engage in any business in interstate commerce * * * 

“To sell, transport, transmit, or distribute, or own or 
operate any utility assets for the transportation, or distri- 
bution of, natural or manufactured gas or electric energy 
in interstate commerce.” 

v 


The Supreme Court has held 
that the power to regulate inter- 
state commerce did not carry 


REASONABLE = 
with it the right to prohibit inter- 
LIMITATIONS state commerce in articles them- 


selves not harmful to public health or public morals. 

Commodities that might be tainted with fraud, such as 
securities offered for sale by misrepresentation or decep- 
tion, or written matter that was obscene, or lottery tickets 
that sought to victimize the poor, have been held by the 
Supreme Court as within the right of Congress to ex- 
clude from the mails. 

Also the Supreme Court has never affirmed the right of 
Congress arbitrarily to decide that something in itself not 
injurious, as for example, the clothing or manufactured 
articles made by child labor could be excluded from the 
channels of interstate commerce, such as railroads or mo- 
tor vehicles. 

The distinction has always been that the articles them- 
selves must be in some way polluted, or tainted with fraud 
or dishonesty, in order to come under the ban. For after 
all a wooden box made by child labor is no different from 
a wooden box made by adult labor. And the Supreme 
Court has pointed out that it is not the beneficent ob- 
jective, as for instance the elimination of child labor, 
which governs a determination of what is or is not con- 
stitutional but the powers specifically delegated to Con- 
gress by the people. 


COURT FIXES 


Is there anything inherent in 
the ownership of business assets 
which is in itself reprehensible? 


USURPED BY 
SUBTERFUGES _ 8 there anything in the negotia- 
tion of a service contract or the 


sale of electrical energy by one company to another which 
is in itself harmful to public morals? 

What Congress has sought to do, of course, is to pro- 
hibit the holding company as a corporate device. It has 
tried to do by indirection that which it has not the ex- 
press power to do directly. Having reached the con- 
clusion that a group of persons possessing a common 
ownership in a piece of property should come under Fed- 
eral regulatory power, and, finding no means of con- 
trolling directly the corporate structures because this has 
always been something primarily for State regulation, 
the New Deal now is seeking to extend the postal power 
in such a way as to acquire all the rights of regulation 
and control over all corporations and business as well 
as individuals through a forced submission to the rules 
and regulations prescribed by Federal commissions. 

It will be denied, of course, that any such scope is in- 
tended. But we are concerned not with the virtues of a 
condescending wisdom which usurps one bit of constitu- 
tional power at a time but with the dangerous trend es- 
tablished by conceding to the Federal Government any 
such comprehensive authority over any industry or type 
of corporation. 

For it follows logically that there is a short step from 
prohibiting the citizen the use of the mails, if he owns as- 
sets in a holding corporation and does not submit to Fed- 


POWER BEING 
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ABUSING THE POSTAL POWER 


If Congress Can Regulate All Businesses and the Conduct of All Individuals by’ an Arbi- 
trary Extension of the Right to Regulate the Use of the Mails, Then State Rights 
Can Be Abolished Overnight—New Laws Attempt Wide Control 
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eral regulation, and prohibiting the citizen from engaging 
in any business which is incorporated or which sends its 
goods into the channels of trade. 


Lindsay Rogers, now Professor 


BREAKDOWN OF of Public Law at Columbia Uni- 
CONSTITUTIONAL versity, and recently Deputy Ad- 
MORALITY SEEN ministrator of the NRA, made 


twenty years ago an exhaustive 
study of the constitutional aspects of the postal power 
which is in some respects the best work on this subject 
that has been written. He said: 

“It is a serious question whether arbitrary exclusions 
from the mails would not abridge the guarantee of due 
process of law. * * * 

“Without holding to a strictly literary theory of the 
Constitution, one can regret the apparently growing 
tendency to disregard constitutional provisions and to 
sanction all legislation if, by any twisted interpretation, 
it can be upheld by the courts, although it may, as is the 
case of the post office proposals considered above, be well 
outside the fairly considered powers of the lawmaking 
body. . 

“This tendency shows an impatience of legal restraint, 
and a disinclination to follow what may be called constitu- 
tional morality. The phrase is that of Grote, who, de- 
scribing Athenian Democracy, emphasized the necessity 
for a ‘perfect confidence in the bosom of every citizen, 
amidst the bitterness of party contest, that the forms of 
the constitution will be no less sacred in the eyes of his 
opponents than in his own.’ 


‘ “Such constitutional morality 
STATES’ RIGHTS he called ‘a natural sentiment’ as 
IMPERILLED BY __ it exists in the United States but 

these words will no longer be 
BAN ON MAILS true if Congress may extend its 
control in the manner proposed, without waiting for a 
grant of authority in the manner provided for by the 
Constitution. 

“And if the courts permit such extensions of Federal 
control, enormous powers will, by judicial construction, 
be taken from the States and given over to the national 
legislature. For, as is hardly necessary to remark, the 
denial of postal and interstate commerce facilities would 
be almost as efficacious as positive legislation; without 
using the mails and the channels of trade no business 
could successfully exist. 

“If congressional control may be thus extended, every 
business and every individual needing to use the mails 
would become subject to Federal regulation on the vague 
ground of public policy. 

“The reserved powers of the States would then exist 
only by the sufferance of Congress, and the cardinal 
theory of the American system—that the Federal Govern- 
ment is one of enumerated powers—would become a 
cynical fiction.” 

That was written in 1916 when Professor Rogers was 
Professor of Political Science in the University of Vir- 
ginia, and when he prepared a series of studies on the 
postal power for Johns Hopkins University. 


v 


Never since have these sound 
doctrines expressed by Professor 
Rogers been successfully chal- 


UNDERMINING —. k ~ = 
enged in our Courts. But toda 
DUAL SYSTEM me tae ae has come true. The 


break-down in constitutional morality has arrived and we 
have a $12,000,000,000 industry subjected in large part to 
Federal regulation by means of a “cynical fiction.” We 
also have official pronouncements from those in authority 
promising that what has been prohibited with respect to 
holding companies in the public utility field is soon to be 
extended to holding companies in other lines of business 
as well, ° 

Thus does usurpation rear its vicious form as the 
Machiavellian philosophy that the end justifies the means 
takes hold in the councils of state. 

For the issue today is not whether the Federal Consti- 
tution shall be amended to provide the Federal Govern- 
ment with the power of introducing a new social or eco- 
nomic order but whether by usurpation, by circum- 
vention, by subterfuge and by a lapse in constitutional 
morality, the American system of dual sovereignty shall 
first be undermined and ultimately destroyed. 
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